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A PLEA FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE SCRIPTURES TO THE 
SCHOOLS. 

Being the substance of an Address delivered at the XXIII. 
annwersary of the AMERICAN BiBLE Society, im the city of 
New York, on the 8th day of May, 1839; by the Rev. Roperr 
J. BRECKINRIDGE, in support of the following resolution, viz: 


Resolved, 'That the use of the Scriptures as a reading-book in common 
schools, is of such importance, as to deserve immediate and universal en- 
couragement, in all our States and Territories. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, observed in submitting the foregoing re- 
solution, that there are certain great principles, certain fundamen- 
tal ideas, which always are, and necessarily must be assumed as 
true, and even indisputable, in every enterprise, system, and or- 
ganization which can existamongstmen. If it were not so, all 
progress would be impossible; and the commonest attempts to 
perform the most pressing duties, might lead only to contention 
and embarrassment. 

Thus, in the very fact of our organization as a society for the 
printing and distribution of the Scriptures, we have assumed as 
undeniable, the great truths, that the Bible is a divine revela- 
tion from God, that it is given for the whole human race, that it 
it is most fit to be received by all, and that it is perfectly adapted 
to produce its intended effects: nav more, that it is our duty to 
make efforts, for the multiplication, the dissemination, and the 
general reception of these Scriptures amongst men ; and that our 
present form of action, is one proper and wise mode of perform- 
ing this sacred obligation. But even beyond this, we have from 
the beginning firmly advanced other great axioms of our system. 
For we have agreed that this noble version, shall be the only 
English translation which we, as a body, will print and circulate ; 
‘and that in every case, but especially in this, we will neither add, 
nor permit, note or comment, on the sacred text. These princi- 
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ples constitute this society a Bible society, in opposition to the 
notion of its being a society for making commentaries, glosses, 
or other like things; they distinguish it as a Christian Buble 
society, in contradistinction from all schemes that would make it 
virtually Jewish by limiting its action to the Old Testament, or 
something little better, in restricting it chiefly or entirely to the 
New; and they equally mark it out, as a Bible society of Re- 
formed Christians, carrying out their distinctive views and faith, 
in clear distinction, from the papistical doctrines, touching the 
great questions, what is the Word of God? and how? to whom? 
and for what purposes should it be distributed ? 

It had been happy, both in other lands, and in our own, if the 
friends of this great cause had always clearly marked these ob- 
vious truths, and respected the distinctions which flow from 
them. It will be useful to us, now that we are about to take a 
step in advance, and commit ourselves and this institution to a 
new principle, or at the least to a new and most important aspect 
of certain principles, not heretofore so fully developed; to keep 
steadily in our view the great truths from which we start, that 
our warrant, and full justification may be ever before our eyes. 
For that the successful prosecution of our work, and the open- 
ings which Providence spreads successively before our advancing 
steps, should require us to acknowledge these additional truths, or 
force upon us new aspects of duty :—1is what has again and again 
occurred to us, and what will hereafter occur in proportion as 
we are attentive to God’s dealings, and faithful to them. I un- 
derstand the resolution which has been this moment adopted, in 
regard to the duty imposed on distributors of the Bible to se- 
cure if possible its faithful perusal, also, to cover a case very 
much of this kind. Andstill more clearly, the one I stand here 
to advocate, has this great advantage; that while it fully accords 
with the whole objects and principles of the society, it opens a 
vast and nearly unexplored field for its exertions. It is the be- 
ginning, as I trust, of a national effort, the first expression of a 
national purpose, to restore in youth the dissevered connexion 
between piety and knowledge, between God and the first search 
of childhood after mental treasures. 


Perhaps the most striking aspect of my duty is, that its per- 
formance should ever have been needful—but especially in this 
country—and at the present moment. From the beginning of 
time, till a period very near to us—and amongst the entire race of 
man, except only Reformed Christians of these latter days; the 
general principle remotely occupying the base of this subject— 
has been cordially, and universally received and acted on, as of 
paramount importance. Every people, without exception, has 
thought it necessary to teach its religion to its children, as the 
very basis of all other knowledge; and every nation that has 
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been sufficiently advanced to have a written religion, and places 
for the regular instruction of youth in knowledge, has made the 
national religion a national study, in childhood. The sacred 
books of all heathen nations have been known of all, who knew 
any thing whatever. The pages of the Koran, in every age and 
country, have been the first study of every follower of the false 
prophet. The very highest literature of all antiquity is thorough- 
ly impregnated with the popular religion; so that every Greek 
and Roman youth was made a scholar and a pagan, by the self 
same process. ‘The Hebrew parent, by the most express com- 
mand of God, made his child from its very birth, by every out- 
ward mark and every inward accomplishment; at home, by the 
way-side, in the school, in the sanctuary, in the halls of justice, 
onthe field of battle, and upon the throne itself,—thoroughly 
and intensely a Hebrew. ‘The early Christian church, was in 
no degree less assiduous, in the same devotedness to the exact 
and universal religious instruction of the young. Every corrupt 
and apostate sect which has forsaken or renounced our divine 
Redeemer—and most conspicuously those who have most 
thoroughly and openly rejected the Bible—has instilled each its 
own peculiar heresies, by every means, not excluding their 
schools, into the minds of their children. The leaders of the 
glorious reformation of the sixteenth century, and for two centuries 
and more, all their true followers, received as from God the solemn 
duty, of the public as well as private instruction of the young in 
the word of life. The illustrious spirit of Luther as he drew 
near his rest, in a review of his literary labours, rejoiced the 
most in this, that he had written his book De Servo Arbitrio 
against Erasmus, and had prepared his Small Catechism; a 
performance, which like the similar one of his immortal fellow 
labourer, John Calvin, remains, each, after the lapse of three 
hundred years, respectively the symbol of churches, states, and 
races. Nay, until a period so little remote that many who hear 
me, can recall it, the school house and the church, stood side by 
side, throughout our country; and the Bible and the Catechism 
constituted, in both, the basis of perpetual instruction. 

It is not my present duty, to trace the causes and the manner 
of the exclusion of the Bible from our schools. Itis sufficient 
to indicate, as the chiefest,—the spirit of Popery which every 
where suppresses the Word of God; the spirit of Indifferentism, 
which treats it with total slight; and the spirit of Infidelity, 
which openly rejects it. Other causes, less obvious, have no 
doubt conspired, in the production of the same fatal result ; 
amongst which are perhaps to be ranked as of no small impor- 
tance, the excessive multiplication of school books of inferior 
quality ; a proportionate increase of incompetent and unworthy 
teachers ; and a general disposition to prostitute to unworthy 
ends, that part of the education of youth, which could be turned 
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to immediate profit. Nor can it be denied that the system of 
Sabbath school instruction, so valuable in itself, has been at least 
an occasion for this great evil; that the public has been allowed, 
it may be even induced to consider the moral instruction thus 
imparted, a sufficient substitute for that formerly given in the 
week-day schools; if not indeed for that before received under 
the paternal roof. 

A general review of the efforts which have been made in our 
day, to restore the Bible to the schools, would occupy far too 
much time, to be now attempted: although this, like the mode 
of its exclusion, is a portion of this great subject, full of inter- 
est and importance. It may be sufficient to state in passing, that 
the minds of Christians overthe whole world have been for some 
years deeply pondering this matter. The Protestant churches 
generally throughout Europe have made a more steadfast resis- 
tance, than ourselves, to the exclusion of the Bible from the 
course of general education; and are therefore, in this respect, 
generally, in a better condition than ourselves. In England, 
there is no school system of sufficient extent, to deserve the 
name of national; but the institution which has the oversight of 
what are called the National Schools, has introduced the Scrip- 
tures into them. Theschools of Scotland, so far as they have 
been under the care of the national church of that kingdom, re- 
main on their ancient model. In Ireland, a systematic attempt 
was recently made by acommittee of the British House of Com- 
mons, which in 1825, 6 and 7, carefully investigated the whole 
subject of Irish education; with a view to provide a general and 
thorough system of popular instruction. The result is given in 
nine reports, which together contain considerably more than 
three thousand printed pages in folio; andthe sum of all is, that 
the most ignorant and illiterate of all civilized states, absolutely 
repudiated by the high dignitaries of the papal church, every 
system of public, nay even of gratuitous instruction, which 
should not as a starting point, reject the Bible, and admit the 
dogmas of Popery. As it regards our own country, the only 
successful effort of a general kind with which I am acquainted 
has been lately made in the State of Maryland; where the ad- 
mirable society which I represent this day, are now in the midst 
of an attempt, which has been attended with the most cheering 
success.* In the course of that movement two facts of great 





*Resolutions presented by the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, and unani- 
mously adopted by the Board of Managers of the Maryland State Bible 
Society at their regular monthly meeting at the Depository, on Thursday, 
the 18th of April, 1889. 

1. “Resolved, 'That this Board has learned through the monthly report of 
the Corresponding Secretary, with devout gratitude to Almighty God, that 
the Bible has been introduced by the proper authorities, into the Publie 
Schools of the city of Baltimore, as one of their regular reading books. 
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importance in themselves, and strongly illustrative of the past 
and present spirit of the country, have been fully established. 
The first is, that the public mind is more thoroughly prepared 
for this great reform, and all the sources of public influence and 
authority much more accessible in regard to it, than the most 
sanguine had supposed ; that is, God has prepared the work to 
our hands, before we had faith and zeal to undertake it. The 
second fact is, that the more pretending the schools are, the more 
completely is God excluded from them, and the more decided is 
the opposition to the introduction of the Bible; while many of 
the humblest sort have all along kept the Scriptures in them: 
that is, the richest sort of our people, in this, as in many other 
respects, have been amongst the most of all indifferent to God, 
and removed from an evangelical influence. It is an item in 
this hasty outline, too significant and too pleasing to be omitted, 
that all our Christian missionaries, it is believed without excep- 
tion, have made the Bible the principal class book in every 
school established by them. 


Let me now present in a more direct form some of the great 
considerations which decide our duty on the subject before us. In 
doing this I shall separate such as more particularly regard the 
individual aspect of the question, from those which may be con- 
sidered as pertaining more properly to its social character. And 
in presenting both views, the occasion admonishes me, rather to 
make suggestions, than to attempt an argument. 

It may be observed then, as the first axiom of every imdt- 
vidual consideration of this subject, that religion is the most 
imperative necessity of the human soul. No people have ever 
been without the elements of a regular system of religious faith; 
nor can as many single persons, be computed in any age or na- 
tion, who are destitute of the religious sentiment, as there can be 
of persons destitute of reason, of speech, of a perfect human 
form. So that man is as essentially a religious, as he is a ration- 
al, a speaking, or even a defined being at all. It is equally in- 
dubitable, that this necessity of the soul, is developed as early as 
any other want of it; and it is evolved with a steadiness, and 
intensity equal to any other. Upon what other principle are we 
to account for the horrible excesses, and the inconceivable follies 
of the human race, in connexion with this solemn and all-per- 
vading sentiment of our spiritual dependence, this ever press- 


2.°°That this Board records with thankfulness and deep humility its 
Sense of the great honor put on them by the Lord, in having used their 
feeble agency in the work which has had so speedy and happy an issue. 

8. “That we find in this affecting token of divine favor, a great en- 
couragement to proceed with renewed vigor in the general work com— 
mitted to us: and more especially, in the important business of restoring 
the Bible asa class book to all the schools of our commonwealth,” 
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ing sense of our spiritual necessities? And what conceiveable 
excuse can be pleaded, for not providing for this necessity from 
the first moment of its developement? For not directing this 
sentiment, by an instruction as ceaseless as its own activity? 
For not sustaining and moulding this confiding and absorbing 1m- 
pulse by the power and the wisdom, which God has made mani- 
fest, to this very end? 3 

Let it be farther considered, that there are but two possible 
foundations, upon one or other of which, all religion must re- 
pose. One is authority ; the other conviction. The former, 
professing to emanate from the throne of God, and to be per- 
petuated ina manner always supernatural, sustains its preten- 
sions by unceasing miracles, and appears before men only to 
state its claims, and receive unqualified obedience to its behests. 
To hear, to believe, and to obey, are in its view the sole duties 
of mankind; while to reason, to investigate, to compare, to en- 
quire, to analyze, are all alike rebellious against its sacred char- 
acter. On the other hand, the religion of conviction, recognizing 
God as its author, and the present blessedness and eternal glory 
of man, as its immediate ends, throws open the heart, the mind, 
and the conscience to its sweet and ennobling influences. It 
appeals constantly to the understanding; it pleads for nothing 
more earnestly, than for the most ample, thorough and mature 
consideration; it asks for dominion over the affections, the con- 
science, the intellect, only when that dominion shall have been 
conceded by a willing, an enlightened, a convinced spirit. ‘This 
is our religion. This Bibleis at once its sacred repository, and 
the great instrument of its propagation. Why then shall we 
withdraw it from the very seats of knowledge? Why withhold 
it from the active and enquiring spirit of childhood? Our religion 
is based on knowledge, founded in liberty, approved by con- 
science. Let us act as if we felt this to be true. 

In the general education of youth, we commit a great mistake 
as to what education really is; and in deciding who are educa- 
ted, fall into a fatal error. To omit, in education, all moral 
training—is to train imperfectly for time, and not at all for eterni- 
ty. It is, indeed, to neglect the man himself, and train some of 
his inferior powers. No man is or can be educated, whose 
moral faculties, have not been adequately trained; and if they 
have been mistaught, he has been enslaved, not educated ; de- 
graded not enlightened.—Now it so happens, that amongst us, 
the case is so presented, by reason of a thousand concurring ecir- 
cumstances, that no adequate moral instruction can be furnished 
generally in our public schools; unless the Bible itself be put 
into the hands of the pupils. So that we are shut up to the ne- 
cessity, of rejecting from public education all true discipline 
and instruction, of the better and more urgent part of our being ; 
or of using for those purposes, the best.and greatest and fittest 
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of means, the teacher of all teachers, the very word of God him- 
self. Blessed alternative; which forces a people panting to be 
taught, to remain in ignorance, or learnof God! 

For if we restrict our views of education so narrowly as to 
embrace in its scope, only that which is purely mental; no ab- 
surdity can be more audacious than to reject the Bible, even 
from such a plan. Is it of use to know what we are, what 
we can be, what we have been? To know how we can be and 
achieve whatever is most excellent? Is it a part of instruction 
to set before us, the highest exhibitions of whatever is great 
and striking in the past? The greatness of virtue, the greatness 
of passion, of achievement, of effort, of transcendant civilization, 
of unparalleled crime? Well, whatis the Bible? It is amongst 
other things, the record, the safest, often the only record of 
the largest, the longest, the most striking part of the history 
of genius, of knowledge, cf sublime adventure, of all-glorious 
success,—yea of man himself! It is the text book, out of which 
to unriddle the great mystery of God’s providence, in the gov- 
ernment of the world! The greatest of all poets, philosophers, 
orators, moralists, lawgivers, rulers and conquerors, who have 
adorned those long annals which cover two-thirds of the whole 
duration of human existence here below; these are the men who 
have written this book! It contains their legacy of wisdom and 
instruction, to generations of generations! A legacy so vast and 
so enduring, that one single man, and he the beginner of the 
book, has bestowed in a few brief pages, the elements of civiliza- 
tion, of organized society, of law, of morals, and of religion 
upon every age that has succeeded him; aad stamped the impress 
of his mind, upon the whole human race! Why, this book, 
which is the sum and substance of all literature more ancient 
than the Greek, is the substratum also of whatever exists in 
our modern tongues. The two great protestant translations of 
the Bible, the Germanic and our own, formed, in truth, the two 
languages ; and they reign over them still when centuries have 
passed, the highest classic respectively in each. In sober verit 
this book is not only the book of God, but also the book of 


the human race. So that to reject it is at once to be separated 
from the Lord and from enlightened man! 


Let us turn for a moment to the social aspect of this question. 
As there are but two principles on which religion can repose, so 
also there are but two, on which the social state can be perpetua- 
ted amongst men. Organized society, in any supportable, or 
even possible form, can be sustained only in one of two modes. 
The first method limits the numbers who take part in the pub- 
lic authority or control, to those who are presumed to be capable 
of these functions: increasing or reducing the amount, as ex- 
perience shall suggest, or necessity inforce. Upon this prin- 
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ciple the great bulk of human institutions have been constructed; 
and so simple is it, and so deeply seated in the nature of the 
case, that the mass of mankind has been generally unable, or 
unwilling (and the distinction is immaterial to the argument)— 
to prevent their own disfranchisement, and to arrest the tendency 
of power to accumulate in a few, often ina single will. Wecan- 
not be too profoundly sensible, that in the long run, power not 
only should not, but cannot be exercised by those unfit to wield 
it; and that all attempts to violate this necessity, entail the de- 
struction of society itself. The second method, proceeds on the 
assumption that the whole society is endowed with this capacity ; 
and that, in the particular case, all are, or all can be prepared to 
take part in every exercise of public authority. Itis on this se- 
cond principle, that all our political institutions are founded. Our 
great republic, and all our free and sovereign commonwealths, 
have been frankly periled upon this great and stirring truth, that 
man 1s capable of self-government. Not man every where ; for 
history would contradict us. Not man, embruted and demora- 
lized; for our previous reasonings show this to be absurd. Not 
man generically, embracing women and children, idiots and 
slaves; for this subverts the very order of nature. But general- 
ly the truth, that man, enlightened, civilized, and free, is the 
safest depository of all ultimate authority ; and the wisest dispen- 
ser of so much as the exigencies of society require to be parcel- 
ed out, for common use. If this be not true, our country is un- 
done. If it be true, the people must nevertheless be sustained 
in that condition, which we call enlightened, civilized and free. 

But I believe no reflecting man, will hesitate to admit, that of 
all influences which affect the character, the prosperity, the du- 
ration, the glory and the usefulness of nations—moral influences 
are incomparably the most controling. And of that immense 
class of influences, which might, in a large sense, be called 
moral, the most important and enduring, are beyond all doubt, 
those which are strictly religious. Is it too much to assert, that 
the influence of a national religion, is greater upon national char- 
acter, than all other influences combined? Is it going too far to 
declare, that the destinies of states have been more deeply affec- 
ted by their religious faith, than by all othercircumstances? The 
very history of mankind, is essentially and chiefly, a history of 
religious ideas and religious developements. The great intel- 
lects of all ages, have comprehended this truth ; and though they 
differed about what religion is, or should be, yet they felt and 
saw, that to the world, it is in fact, every thing. In every na- 
tion, before these latter days of scoffing, the entire mass of men, 
though they saw not, felt the same truth; and hence, the ve- 
hement opposition in them all, to every change in their national 
faith. The sentiment uttered on this platform to-day, by the 
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chief magistrate of this commonwealth,* ‘That without the 
Bible this republic would never have existed ;”’ is as just, as it is 
emphatic. And I solemnly insist upon this inference, from that 
truth, that without the Bible this republic cannot continue. For 
the general principle contended for, has a most peculiar applica- 
tion to ourselves. Our institutions belong to an advanced con- 
dition of society ; they can be sustained only by a community, 
whose moral condition is as peculiar and as advanced, as their 
socialsystem. This Bible contains the religion of this nation. 
This Bible which alone is able to prepare our children for virtu- 
ous and enlightened liberty ; which contains the sanction of our 
Creator to the principles of our polity, and throws the sacred- 
ness of religion around the simple, upright, humane and free 
spirit of our institutions; this Bible which is of value to us, 
equal to the value of liberty and independence, merely because 
it contains our religion, and which has besides this inappreciable 
worth, that its religion is true and divine, and the only religion 
that is, either the one or the other; this Bible which will perpetu- 
ate our glory, if that can be done at all,—and if it cannot will 
prepare our posterity to be and to do in the midst of all calami- 
ties, whatever becomes the worthy descendants of our glorious 
ancestors ; this treasure of all treasures, we dishonor. and_ defile, 
by a deliberate act of national rejection ! 

No truth is more clearly established by the whole course of 
history, than that there is a wise and holy providence continyal- 
ly exerted over the nations of the earth. They rise, and flourish, 
and pass away under the eye, and by the purpose of him, who 
in the developement of his sublime proposals, will not allow 
them to abide in strength which would be used to. his dishon- 
our; and who in pity to suffering man, will not permit the prin- 
ciples of evil to consolidate their force, and accumulate through 
successive ages, irresistible means to do wrong. Without the 
blessing and favour of God, no nation can stand, no. people en- 
dure. Alas! how multiplied, and how sad, are the evidences 
of this truth! And how copiously has he taught us, that. his 
blessing is to be expected only by the grateful and the obedient; 
and that his favour is bestowed only as we walk .im the ways 
directed by himself, and towards the ends which he proposes in 
his all pervading goodness! But the revelation of. his will, is 
contained most plainly, if not alone, in this blessed .volume, 
which we dishonour by a great public act; and the promises of 
his favour and protection, are written in those pages, which. he 
has so urged, persuaded, commanded us to make the light of 
life, in every condition, every age, every relation and every of- 
fice, through which his providence may guide us !—Oh! bless- 
ed is that people, whose God, is the Lord! 





* Governor Seward of New York. 
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It is not to be supposed, that such an event as the exclusion 
of the Word of God from popular education, could extensively 
occur, or continue for a considerable time without furnishing 
for itself, many pretexts, by which even good men might be be- 
guiled: nor that such a calamity could be removed, without se- 
rious resistance, from many quarters. Several objections to the 
restoration of the scriptures to the schools, are so often urged, 
by persons deserving to be heard, that it seems necessary briefly 
to state and answer them. 

Amongst these the most frequent, perhaps, are urged against 
the scriptures themselves ; which it is alleged, are in many par- 
ticulars, far above the comprehension of children and youth ; and 
which are moreover so often disfigured by a certain plainness of 
expression, as to be unsuitable for promiscuous, or even public 
reading, before the young. To this, the first reply may well be, 
that God who created us, and who perfectly knows us, has 
Judged otherwise; and that he made the volume of his word 
such as we have it, and has added the most express and empha- 
tic commands, that it be early, constantly, publicly, promiscu- 
ously read. ‘To all this he has joined the most precise assuran- 
ces, that exact obedience to this precept, will have no other ten- 
dency, than to make us wise and pure here below, and blessed 
beyond conception, forever; that all manner of intercourse with 
him, and all communion with his holy word are most pure and 
most profitable: and that all contrary suppositions, are highly 
offensive to him, and full of dishonour to his infinite being.—As 
a second reply, it may be stated, with equal truth, that all ex- 
perience proves the objection to be entirely mistaken. For of 
all mankind, the wisest, the purest, the best, were selected to 
write this sacred volume; and in all ages, the objectors them- 
selves shall say, if this has not been eminently the character of 
those who have the earliest, the most thoroughly, and the most 
sincerely pondered, mastered, embibed, and rejoiced in its pre- 
cious contents?—But as a final answer, it is to be considered, that 
if the objection have any weight, it will lie not only against the 
early and promiscuous study of the Bible; but also in a funda 
mental manner, first against the Christian religion itself, and se- 
condly against all religion whatsoever—as being in itself too ob- 
scure for profitable study, and too immodest for public statement. 
For there are multitudes of truths which adult years do not un- 
ravel more than the simplicity of childhood ; yea of truths which 
are the most vital in Christianity. And as religion in its largest 
sense, if it be true and profitable at all, must teach us what God 
is, and what he requires of us; it is manifest that an immense 
portion of it, treating of God, must be more or less inscrutable, 
and revealed merely as truths to be believed; while still larger 
portions, treating of duties, of sins, and of divine sanctions, touch- 


ing both, must be always subject to such cavils, as that now 
confuted. 
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A second objection, which seems to be urged out of a spirit 
of amiable solicitude for the Bible itself; would exclude it from 
the course of systematic education, lest a too great familiarity 
with it, in early life, should disparage religion itself in our sub- 
sequent regards. This conceit is founded, in total ignorance of 
the human heart; and they who utter it overlook one of the 
frmest and most unalterable laws of our moral being. The ob- 
jects which we cherish most fondly and mostly steadfastly, are 
those which first occupied our early and ardent thoughts. The 
spirit cherishes a kind of immortal gratitude, for that which 
made it first acquainted with itself, and revealed to it, all its 
strength. Our earliest associations are our most enduring ones. 
Our first friendships, are not only our sweetest—but as one by 
one they fail and pass away, we learn with surprised grief— 
that they are friendships which cannot be replaced. We make 
new friends, valued, dear, perhaps even more deserving ; but 
alas! they are those we trusted first in childhood; not those 
whose images grew into the substance of our hearts. The deep- 
est feelings of the human breast have been linked by God, in 
adamantine fetters, with the strong impressions and vivid re- 
membrances, of our early years. ‘The objects of that period, 
are the sacred objects of life; and the heart will not endure to 
have the meanest of them invested with less than the costliest 
of its treasures. Oh! that we could bind the early and tender 
affections, of the whole people, to the name of Christ, to the throne 
of God! Oh! that this fatal familiarity, with divine truth, were 
the universal heritage of the children of our country !— 

There are those who make it a third objection, to restoring 
the Bible to the schools, that we have reason to dread great 
strifes, and permanent division amongst the friends of educa- 
tion, if not of religion itself, by pursuing this enterprize. It is 
to be feared, that many who call themselves the friends of edu- 
cation, are totally opposed to all religious influence, either in 
the school or the community; and there is too much reason to 
suppose, that plans are already extensively matured, whose suc- 
cess will exclude forever all moral instruction from the course 
of popular education. This branch of this great subject needs, 
and must receive, first or last, a thorough sifting. But this, 
is not the occasion. I will at present merely say, that manifest- 
ly, there can be no union of effort, between those friends of edu- 
cation who exclude from their system all moral traiming, and 
those who make conscience of taking the Bible to school with 
them; and the sooner the question is made between them at the 
bar of the public, the better for the country : for the question in- 
volved is no less than this, whether the education of a religious 
people, shall be subjected to an infidel or a Christian control. 
As it relates to the true friends of the Bible, there can be no cause, 
nor even occasion of strife, here. If there be one single point, 
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in which all true Christians can unite—it surely is this, that the 
word of God, should be given to the human race, and be receiv- 
ed by it. Or if this may not be, it is the strongest possible 
proof, that there must be some inherent, or some providential 
hindrance, to all united action, amongst those who are earnestly 
contending for the same general object. ‘This I do not believe. 
We shail find the Christians of this country, united, not divided 
by the present proposition; which while it may separate the 
friends of the Bible more widely from its enemies, will bind them 
more firmly to each other. For the rest—strifes and devisions, 
are the price we pay, for all that is precious in a sinful world. 
They can be no where better raet, than under the shadow of the 
cross; no standard is more worthy to endure them under, than 
the banner of divine truth; no object can be set before us, for 
which we might better suffer them, than the charter of salvation. 


Beloved brethren, friends of the Bible, and of the Lord Jesus, 
this is the instrument which God himself has provided, with 
which to subdue the earth unto himself, and triumph over sin 
and hell. Nothing can stand before a weapon whose edge has 
been tempered in heaven. It is our part to use this great weapon 
of our sacred warfare, this sword of the spirit of God—which 
we know to be, through him, mighty to pull down every strong 
hold of iniquity; to use it, as men who combat, not with flesh 
and blood, but with principalities and powers; yea as men who 
fight the good fight of faith, under the eye and guidance of Him, 
who has long ago openly triumphed over our stoutest enemies, 
and led captivity itself captive. 

And why should doubts arise in our minds; or our faith or 
courage, for a moment, fail us? What has not the past witness- 
ed? What victories of grace and redeeming love, has it not re- 
corded? Let long history repeat. ‘Time would utterly fail us, to 
speak of the triumphs of this blessed volume, in great antiquity ; 
its triumphs while it was itself incomplete ; the triumphs of all, 
even its smallest parts—each adding trophy upon trophy, as 
proofs of its own title, to be added to the portions that had come 
from the skies before it. How glorious, was its career through- 
out all the east—the great Shemite age—the early manhood of 
the world !—Then in the mighty transition age of the Greeks— 
Egypt and Asia surrendering civilization to Europe—Shem trans- 
ferring the golden sceptre to Japhet—the light of the world only 
chased away the night, before the advancing radiance of the light 
from above!—Then came the mighty Cesars victorious over all 
besides ; and they, and Rome itself, subdued by, three centuries 
of meek endurance, and uncomplaining martyrdom, sat down also 
at the feet of Jesus !—Its next trophies came from fierce barbari- 
ans, subdued by empires and by armies, rather than by single men ; 
invading millions, the shadow of whose banners obscured the 
Roman world—as they descended like successive floods, over- 
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whelming every seat of civilization; savages who but for the 
the Bible, had sealed the doom of man.——-Greater perhaps than all 
past, its achievements during the long night of the middle ages ; 
that time and times, and the dividing of time, when all open 
sacrifice of praise seemed lost, and the weeping and bleeding 
church sat desolate in the great moral wilderness, listening in si- 
lence to the only voice that dared speak truth or utter comfort. 
Here is that voice ; meek, but undismayed, as in those centuries 
of despair. Here are those witnesses ; ready to speak, and die, 
and live again, as when the gloomiest sackcloth covered them.— 
But God heard their testtmony, when man was deaf to their en- 
treaties ; and God restored again, as from the dead, his perse- 
cuted and corrupted church. ‘The Reformation was in the strict- 
est sense, accomplished by the Bible ; and its great fruits, were 
the restoration of the Bible with its knowledge, liberty and righ- 
teousness to man.—Similar were the fruits of what men strangely 
call the great Rebellion of England; but which was in fact a 
rebellion to God and against imiquity ; which has, until now, ex- 
erted so great an influence, over all the interests of the human 
race; and in the midst, and by the means, and through the 
agents and influences of which, the Bible had its golden age in 
England.—And last of all, amongst ourselves—amidst all the 
blessings we enjoy, and all the efforts we are making,—what 
Christian does not admit, that all, all are the fruits of the bless- 
ed word of God; of that word believed, obeyed, received into 
our hearts, and held forth in our lives! 

And all these great successes, which the past records; all 
these victories which our eyes behold, are proofs to us, as from 
God himself—of what we might still achieve by the same living 
word. Let usnotfear; let us not faint. Give us but the Word 
of God, and scope to spread and teach it; all else is sure. Let 
darkness revisit the earth ; let error, ignorance, and superstition 
return; let the defeated enemies of truth and light, come i rth 
and rule; set up your tyrants in the state, your bigots over the 
church; establish falsehood by the law, corrupt the ministers 
of truth, and burn once more its martyrs at the stake. Do thi, 
and more ; twice already, since Jesus bled, has it been done 
throughout the earth; yea done for long and bloody ages. And 
yet again, we look that such things shall be ; for so God speaks. 
What then? Give us but the Bible, and we will purge your 
priesthood, dethrone your tyrants, defeat your bigots, put shame 
on crror, and make again the martyr’s blood, the church’s seed ! 
Give us the Bible—the Bible without note or comment—the 
Bible as God gave it! and we will with this alone, by God’s in- 
dwelling grace, defy death and hell, and for the third time con- 
quer the world for Christ! 
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[Continued from page 264.] 
THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


No. X. 


CXXII. A series of arguments against this doctrine of the Ro- 
man church might be urged from the circumstances attending the 
celebration of the Eucharist, by our Lord with his disciples. The 
circumstances are (1.) The person who instituted it was our Lord 
himself, who was full of goodness and love; who was about to lay 
down his life, not for his friends only, but his enemies also. Would 
he have enveloped the institution with mysteries.x— Would he have 
made it depend upon such notions as accidents without substance-— 
the individuumvagum? (See antea XV.) (2.) The object of our 
Lord, was to institute a sacrament and commemoration of himself. 
(3.) The apostles remained seated during the institution, and con- 
sequently they did not prostrate themselves to adore that which he 
presented them. (4.) Our Lord made no elevation of the host. 
(5.) He ate with them. (6.) Judas was admitted to the Eucharist 
as Augustin (on Ps.3.) admits. (7.) His body was then infirm, and 
capable of suffering. (S.) His soul was then inanguish. (9.) He 
instituted a sacrament which corresponded with the passover which 
he had just celebrated with them. 

CXXIII. Many observations might be made on each of these 
particulars, but we must omit all but the last. The celebration of 
the Passover consisted chiefly of two acts, viz: the slaying of the 
lamb, and the eating of its flesh. Both these things were accom- 
plished in the death of our Lord uponthe cross. ‘The Romanists 
pervert the doctrine in order to exalt their mass. They say the 
Passover was a figure of the Eucharist, in which our Lord is sacra- 
ficed, so thatin the mass, is accomplished the immolation and the 
eating of the Paschal lamb. They contend also, in respect to the 
death of Christ that the passover was a figure only as to the immo- 
lation—not as to the eating. The answers to this are many. (I.) 
We find in scripture, that the passover was a figure of the death of 
our Lord ; but we can no where find thatit was a figure of the Eu- 
charist. In John xix. 36, a reason is given why God did not permit 
that the legs of the Saviour should be broken, and this reason leads 
us to the paschal lamb. Exod.xiti. 46. Paulin 1 Cor. v. 7, speak- 
ing of the death of Christ says, ‘‘For even Christ our passover is 
slain for us.’ ‘rhe prophet Isaiah (chap. 53, 7,) compares our 
Lord to ‘‘a lamb brought to the slaughter ;”’ and that we might the 
more clearly see the fulfilment of this type in the crucifixion of our 
Lord, God so ordered it, that Christ should suffer on the day when 
the Jews were to celebrate the passover. (2.) There is no reason 
why the death of Christ should but half accomplish the type, viz: 
the slaying of the lamb only, Jeaving the other part (viz: the eating 
of it,) to be accomplished in the Eucharist. (3.) The passover was 
not a figure of two different acts, much less, a figure of a figure. 
But the Eucharist is a figure or commemoration of the death of 
Christ. (4.) The sacraments of the law represent the graces of 
God necessary to salvation. But the Romanists themselves admit, 
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that many are saved, without having eaten of the Eucharist. (5. 
All the ceremonies of the Jews represented a truth, the fact where- 
of, belonged to ihem,—they were figures of things, useful to them 
as wellastous. We infer from this, that the eating of the lamb 
was nota figure of the Eucharist, but of the death of Christ. How 
could Moses, or Samuel, or David be benefitted by the fact, that be- 
lievers under the gospel dispensation eat the flesh of Christ in the 
Mass, as the Romanists teach? But the death of Christ was the 
ground of their hopes of salvation, as well as of ours. 

CXXIV. Upon this point also, testimony may be collected from 
the early Christian writers. Gregory of Nazianzum, (in Orat. 2, de 
pascha,) says, ‘‘we shall participate in the passover indeed, yet only 
in figure, although more clear than under the ancient law. For the 
passover of the ancient Jaw was a figure more obscure than a figure.” 
Ambrose on Ps. xxxviil. says, ‘The shadow is in the law, the 
image in the gospel, the truth in Heaven.’”? (Uméra in lege, imago 
tn vangelio, viritas in coelestibus.) Augustin against Faustus 
(lib. 9, chap. 14,) says, ‘‘The sacraments of the law were the pro- 
mises of things to be accomplished—our (sacraments) are the 
signs of things fulfilled.” (Sacramenta legis fuerunt promissiones re- 
rum complendarum, nostra sunt indicia rerum completarum.) In the 
book to Peter the deacon, concerning the faith, we find the follow- 
ing. ‘‘In these carnal victims, there was a figure of the flesh of 
Christ, which he was to offer for our sins. But in this sacrifice, 
there is thanksgiving and commemoration of the flesh of Christ, 
which he offered for us.” (Jn illis carnalibus victimis figuraiio fuit 
carnis; Christi, quam pro nostris peccatis fuerat oblaturus ; in isto 
anlem sacrificia est gratiarum actio, et commemoralio carnis Christi 
quam pro nobis obtulit. ) 

The passover is an image of the Eucharist, indeed in the sense, 
precisely, that one portrait or picture may be an image of another 
portrait. Circumcission in the same way may prefigure baptism. 
The passover also, was abolished at the institution of the supper, 
but both of them point to our Lord Jesus Christ, and his sufferings 
on the cross. 

CXXV. At this stage of the argument, it is proper to pause a 
moment, for the purpose of collecting the figures of speech,—or 
may we not say, the unwarrantable liberties with the text, which 
this doctrine involves. 

In the words ‘This is my body,’ the word “this” is made to 
mean under these species. The word ‘‘is,’’ must be understood to 
mean, will be, or wil/ become. ‘Body.’ This word is understood 
literally ; but although, they will not allow us to call the bread the 
sacrament or sign of his body, yetin the words following, ‘‘which 
is broken for you,’? the Romanists adopt a figure, because they say 
that it is not the body of Christ which is broken, but the species or 
accidents, and that that which is suitable to the sign, is by a figure 
of speech attributed to the thing signified. Some of them, say the 
word ‘‘this,” has no meaning. Others, that it is an indiriduum ra- 
gum. Others, that it signifies ‘‘this body ;’’ others, ‘this bread.” 
When the gospel tells us, ‘that Jesus took bread and gave it,” the 
Romanists say, we must not understand by that, that he gave bread. 
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When Paul repeats the word ‘‘cup,” in the same line, they tellus, 
we must understand the word cup in two senses: in the first use, it 
signifies wine, in the second b/ood, though our Lord consecrated the 
wine before he took the cup. In the phrase, ‘this cup is the New Tes- 
tament in my blood ;’”? the word cup they say, means the blood in 
the cup. The word dlood they say, means the blood shed on the 
cross. In the phrase (in Matt. xxvi. 28,) ‘‘This is my blood, the 
blood of the New Testament,” (see Greek,) they understand the 
word Testament to signify the promises or the covenant of God, 
and in this they are right. Yet when we turn to the phrase in Luke 
xxii. 20. “This cup is the New Testament in my blood,” they say, 
that testament does not mean covenant, but an act or an instrument, 
by which the covenant is made And so according to their views 
in one of these passages, the Testament is the covenant, in the 
‘ther it is not. The expression of our Lord ‘“‘this is my blood 
which is shed,”’ &c., they say refers to the effusion of his blood in 
the Eucharist and not on the cross; notwithstanding their own 
translation, (effundetur, ) which points directly to the effusion which 
was to take place on the next day. To justify this, they resort to 
many figures. They call the Mass an unbloody sacrifice—that in 
it the blood does not flow from the veins—that the blood is shed 
under the species—that the accidents of the wine only are shed in 
the mass. They say that our Lord called that which he drank, the 
fruit of the vine, not because it was the fruit of the vine, but because 
altho: *h changed into blood, it yet seemed to be wine. When our 
Lord sys, ‘‘do this,” they understand him to mean “sacrifice me,” 
that i-, sacrifice me in remembrance of me, and that too, notwith- 
standin, the words recorded by Paul, in connexion with these 
‘‘that as ofien as ye eat this bread and drink this cup ye do shew 
forth the Lord’s death till he come.’”’ Paul’s ‘expression that we 
eat bread and break bread, signifies according to their views that it 
is flesh whieh is broken, although they themselves hold that the flesh 
of our Lord cannot be broken. What Paul says is bread, they say 
is not bread ; when Paul says we break bread, they say we neither 
break bread nor flesh. Paul says the bread is the communion of 
the body of Christ—they say it 1s the very body of Christ. Paul 
says, we break bread, &c. they say to break means to sacrifice. 
Such figures are neither natural nor usual, like that of Metononiy, 
(mutatis nominis) as where the sign bears the name of the thing 
signified. But they are many of them figures, for which art has in- 
vented no name—contradictions in place of translations—chimeras 
for Metonomies. Their interpretations are figures—their ordinary 
terms in speaking and writing on this subject often signify the re- 
verse of what they are commonly taken to mean. In one word 
their expositions of figures are other figures, without clearness and 
often even without meaning. 

We cannot, however, deny that these perversions are the legiti- 
mate fruit of their own principles, of which, there are many other 
examples. In Rom. vii. 7, Paul affirms that lust or concupiscence 
is sin, but the Council of Trent (sess. 5,) declared that speak- 
ing truly and properly it is not sin in the regenerate, and con- 
sequently it was not sin in Paul. ‘(Hance coneupiscentiam quam 
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Apostolus peccatum appellat sancta Synodus declarat Ecclesiam ca- 
tholicam nunquam inlellexisse peccatum appellari quod veré et proprié 
in renatis peccatum sit.) This is an interpretation which dapat 
ses from the obligation of the gospel. Our Lord said to the thief 
on the cross, this day shalt thou be with me in paradise. But the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, on the article concerning the 
descent into hell, teaches by this word paradise, must be under- 
stood hell. Again, God requires us to love him with all our heart, 
and with all our soul, and with all our strength, and with all our 
mind, and none can do more; yet Bellarmine in order to establish 
the doctrine, that a man can do works of supererogation (in lib. 2, 
de Monachis, cap. 13,) contends that all in this commandment sig- 
nifies only a@ part. 

CXXVI. The argument ought to end here; but the Romanists 
are accustomed to alledge in support of their docrine, other parts 
of scripture, which in truth have no relation whatever to the Eu- 
charist. Great stress, for example, is laid upon the sixth chapter 
of the gospel according to John, by the major part of their theolo- 
gians. Some, indeed, adinit that our Lord’s discourse recorded in 
that chapter, does notat allrefer to the Eucharist. Among these 
are Biel, Cusanus, Cajetan, Hesselius, Jansenius, Lombard the 
master of sentences, (lib. 4, Dist. 8, Letter D.) contends that the 
flesh spoken of in that chapter, was not crucified for us. His 
opinion ts not followed. Many, and those the more learned among 
them, hold, that two kinds of manducation of the flesh of our Lord 
are spoken of—one spiritual by faith—the other corporeal by the 
mouth. The portion of the chapter between verses 32 and 5l, 
they refer to a spiritual manducation; but from the words, ‘‘the 
bread that I will give,”’ in verse 51, they contend that the Eucha- 
rist is spoken of. (See Bellarmine, lib. 1 chap. 5, concerning the 
Eucharist.) But before examining the question, it is proper to 
submit a few observations upon figurative language, as well with a 
view to enforce the observations already made, as to prepare the 
way for some which are to follow. 

CXXVII. The acts of the mind, or the soul, not unfrequently 
perhaps we may say commonly, are represented by the similitude 
or analogy, which they have with corporeal affections or actions. 
Thus we may say, our minds see—our reason discourses, (discurro ) 
Virtue is the health of the soul, vice its disease ; Evil examples are 
centagious ; Despair a fainting of the soul. But not to multiply 
examples, these modes of speech, like dress, though originating 
in necessity, are often used and esteemed as ornaments; words so 
formed are like so many pictures in miniature. The scriptures 
have many such ornaments. They represent to us for example, the 
natural man without ears. They tell us, that God enlightens the 
eyes of our understanding. Repentance is a contrite and broken 
heart. The doctrine of salvation is at one time called milk, at an- 
other strong meat. The grace of God is represented under the 
image of waters or rivers of pleasures. In John iv. 14, our Lord 
says, ‘‘that he that drinketh of the waters which he shall give him, 
shall never thirst.” In Matt. 5, he declares them blessed who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. In Is. 55, 1, we have another ex- 
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ample—‘Ho every one that thirsteth come ye to the waters.”? And 
again, in Rev. xxii. 17, ‘‘And let him that is athirst come, and take 
of the water of life freely.’” What we are to understand by such 
invitations, is taught in Is. lv. 3, ‘‘Incline your ear and come unto 
me, and your sou! shall live.” Our Lord also said his meat was to 
do the will of his father. A man whose taste has been perverted 
by impiety or superstition, may esteem these forms of expression 
insipid when they occur in the holy scriptures. Yet the same man 
may admire the same thing, when Horace says, 


Pugnos et exactos tyrannos, 
Densum humeris didit aure vulgus. 


Or when Ovid says. 
Incipe suspensis auribus ista bibam. 


Even incongruities in profane authors are in his eyes beauty 
spots which like the shade in a picture give relief to the figure. 
But when he comes to the scriptures he thinks it is far otherwise. 
Yet when the words to eat and to drink are metaphorically used to 
signify, to believe, to apprehend by faith, the same great law of 
language is observed. For as our bodies droop and fail for want of 
food, so our souls fall into despondency and despair—(a spiritual 
consumption,) if they feed not upon the promises of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Hence the significancy of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, it presents us with bread to eat, and wine to drink, to 
shew us that our Lord is the only nourishment and support of our 
souls, and that his death is our only hope. Unlike baptism, it is re- 
peated continually to shew us that we must continue in the faith, 
till the end of our lives. The same sort of emblem was given to 
the Old Testament saints. The passover was a figure correspond- 
ing in its design with the Lord’s supper. The lamb slain symbol- 
ized the innocence and the death of our Saviour. Those who par- 
took of it, had their loins girded—their shoes on their feet, and 
their staff in their hand, (Ex. xu. I1,) to shew that they were 
strangers and pilgrims, ready to depart. How significantly this 
teaches us that we should alwaysso live as to be ready todie. The 
blood of this lamb struck upon the side posts and the upper door- 
posts of their houses, taught them that God spares those only whose 
hearts are sprinkled with the blood of Christ. Heb. x. 22. And 
not to mention any more particulars of the instruction given by this 
institution ; do we not see, that the agreement between the sacra- 
mental bread and the thing signified thereby, is equally clear? 
When our Lord called himself bread he taught us many things; 
when he called himself the bread of life, he added in the context, 
that he would raise at the last day him that should come to him. 
He called himself the true manna—the true bread from heaven, 
which is to sustain us from the exit out of Egypt, (which is the ser- 
vitude of sin,) till we reach the inheritance of promise. 
CXXVII. These forms of expression are so frequent in scrip- 
ture, and withal so natural, and so generally received inthe early 
church, that the Romanists are constrained to admit that which we 
contend for in many places. Thus Gabriel! Biel, says in lesson 36, 
on the canon of the Mass, (Manducare spiritualiter extenso vocabu- 
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lo nihil aliud est nist credere Chrisium et ipsum amare,) to eat spir- 
itually is nothing else than to believe Christ and tolove him. So 
Cajetan on John 6. Bellarmine (in lib. 1 chap. 7 § ad alia de Eu- 
char,) not only admits this spiritual manducation, but confesses 
that Augustin thought it more excellent than carnal manducation. 
(Augustinus anteponit spiritalem manducationem corporali.) Now 
we contend that in the sixth chapter of John, our Lord does not 
refer to the eating of his flesh by the mouth, nor to the institution 
of the Euracharist, but to the apprehending of him by faith, and 
relying upon his merits and his promises. There is a perfect 
harmony in the instructions contained in it with those of the 
Eucharist. The two are only two different figures of the same 
thing, but the former is in words, the other in acts. The one is an 
allegory, the other asacrament. ‘The allegory names the thing sig- 
nified from the sign, calling our Lord Jesus Christ, bread. The sa- 
crament names the sign from the thing signified, calling bread, the 
body of Christ. As Theodoret says in the dialoge entitled, The Im- 
mutable ;* ‘‘To the body he gave the name of the sign, but to 
the sign the name of the body.” We proceed now to the sixth 
chapter of John’s Gospel. - 

CXXVIII. The inhabitants of Capernaum having been miracu- 
lously fed by our Lord, (verse 5 to 14,) went to him on the day 
following. (verse 22, 25.) They were influenced rather by the fact, 
that ‘‘they did eat of the loaves and were filled ;” than by the mi- 
racle, by which the bread was multiplied. (verse 26.) Our Lord 
therefore, took occasion to speak to them of a more excellent ali- 
ment which he promised to give them. (verse 27.) In this way he 
made use of their natural appetites for their instruction and refor- 
mation. But every word of his discourse is opposed to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of a carnal manducation. The following are 
some of the proofs of this proposition. 

(1.) Upon the first mention which our Lord made of ‘‘that meat 
which endureth,”? they asked him ‘what shall we do that we may 
work the work of God.’? ‘This shewed that they understood the 
drift of his remarks. His reply however, in verse 29, shews clearly 
what the import of his previous remark was. ‘‘This is the work of 
God that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” Asif he had said, 
this bread which I have promised is apprehended by faith. 

(2.) They then objected that Moses had given to their fathers man- 
na, which was the bread from heaven; (verses 30, 31.) Our Lord 
then denies that Moses gave them the bread from heaven, (verse 32) 
and in verses 60, 51, he adds, that he is the true, the living bread 
that came down from heaven. It is evident from this, that he did 
not speak of his flesh, for that did not come down from heaven, but 
of his entire person, including his divinity. Of course, he did not 
refer to a carnal manducation. 

(3.) They then ask him for this bread; (verse 34.) He replies, 
according to the style of scripture, ‘I am the bread of life,’’ by 
which we must understand the supporter or the whole sustenance 
of life. Inthe same sense we understand the petition in the Lord’s 
prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread ;” he means therefore, 
the support of our souls. But apply to this expression the rule 
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of the Romanists, in respect to the words ‘this is my body,” and 
it would make them signify that our Lord was transubstantiated into 
bread, which would be an impiety in their view as well as our own. 

(4.) Our Lord adds, “I am the bread of life. He that cometh 
tome shall never hunger.” Now the Romanists admit that to 
come to Christ is to believe in him. And it is so; for in verse 49 
he adds, ‘‘every man that hath heard and hath learned of the father, 
cometh to me.”’ That is to say we come, when we hear, and learn, 
and submit ourselves to the Gospel. Augustin (in tract 25 on this 
gospel,) says upon this expression, ‘to come to him, is to believe 
in him.’? (Qui venit ad me hoc est quod ait et qui credit in me.) 
The meaning then of this phrase is this, he that believeth in me shall 
never hunger. Of course he spoke of a sort of hunger which Is sa- 
tiated by believing. 

(5.) To remove all difficulty, he adds, ‘he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst.” Clearly the word believe is here used for drink, 
inasmuch as by believing the thirst is quenched. The thread of 
the discourse required this form of expression. But our Lord in- 
tended to teach a spiritual drinking, which is performed by the act 
of believing. Bellarmine admits (in lib. 1, chap. 7,) that these 
words do not properly belong to the sacrament, but to the faith of 
the incarnation. (Verba que citantur non pertinent ad sacramentum 
proprié sed ad fidem incarnationis. § Respondeo.) But the Jews 
murmured at him because he said, ‘‘I am the bread which came 
down from heaven.’’ (Verse 41.) This induced our Lord then to 
maintain his assertion, and to speak again of this bread and this 
manducation. 

(6.) In verse 47, therefore, he asserts, ‘He that believeth on me 
hath eternal life.” In that, he shews this bread is received by be- 
lieving. 

(7.5 Pursuing the subject, he asserts that “if a man eat of that 
bread, he shall not die;” (verse 50,) and alittle after (verse 51,) 
that, ‘he shall live forever.’? And in (verse 54,) ‘‘whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life.’’ It is evident that 
he speaks in these passages of a manducation which secures eternal 
life. Now this cannot refer to actual eating by the mouth, nor to 
the Eucharist, for many persons partake of this sacrament, who are 
lost. But if our Lord spoke of the Eucharist, then it would follow, 
that all who participate in the Lord’s supper would be saved. He 
referred therefore to faith in him. Here the Romanists contend that 
our Lord meant to say, that all who eat his flesh worthily shall be 
saved. But they presuppose that a man may eat the flesh of our 
Lord unworthily, which cannot be, if fo eat in this passage means 
to believe. Paul indeed says in 1 Cor. xi. 29, ‘‘Whoso eateth this 
bread (not flesh,) unworthily, eateth condemnation to himself.” Let 
us, however, for the sake of argument, add this word worthily ; still 
the verse is contrary to the doctrine of the Romanists; for they 
hold, that he who to-day is devout and faithful, may become pro- 
fane and be lost. Of course, if such an one have previously eaten 
worthily he will not therefore necessarily be saved. 

(8.) The passage on which the Romanists rely most strongly, oc- 
curs in verse 51. [t is this; ‘‘and the bread that I will give is my 
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flesh, for the life of the world.”” They say, that by these words he 
promised to give himself in the Eucharist, but we say they refer to 
his death ; for that alone is the price of our redemption. Cyril (in 
lib. 4, upon John 12,) explains these words thus: ‘‘I die for all to 
give life to all, and that my flesh may be the redemption of all.” 

Cajetan says, ‘Jesus explains manifestly that this bread would be 
his passion and his death, saying the bread which I shall give is 
my flesh; for it was by his passion, that he was about to give his 
flesh for the life of the world.” (Manifestissime explicit panem 
hunc fore passionem et.mortem suam.) Besides, the most learned Ro- 
manists admit that all that precedes this passage, refers to a spirit- 
ual manducation—in fact is allegorical. But at this verse they begin 
to understand the words literally, although there is no change of 
style—nothing that forbids us to continue the same mode of in- 
terpretation—nothing to shew that two kinds of manducation are 
spoken of in the chapter; and that too, although the fathers upon 
whom they affect to rely, make no such distinction. 

(9.) The Jews murmured again. Our Lord reiterates his affir- 
mation, in verse 53, ‘‘except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.”’ It is clear that he 
speaks of a manducation, without which none can have life. Now 
many have received life without partaking of the Eucharist. The 
penitent thief on the cross is an example. Therefore, he speaks of 
a spiritual act, without which, none capable of believing, can be 
saved. See Jerome on Ps. 147. 

(10.) “For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink in- 
deed.” On this verse they argue that the word indeed (adndws) 
shews that our Lord intended to be understood literally.—Jndeed, 
they say excludes figure. Test this argument by John xv. 1. “I 
am the true (aan4wn) vine.’’ They will not say that that the word 
true, excludes figure in this place. But Origen says (in Hom. 12 
on Matt.) “The meat of Christ was to do the will of him who 
sent him, and to perform his work, and his drink was to be wise, 
according to the will of him who sent him. According to this 
difference, we are to understand what he said, ‘‘my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” 

(11.) ““‘Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth 
in me andI in him.” These werds are explained by John’s I 
Epist. chap. iv. 13. “Hereby we know that we dwell in him and 
he in us, because he hath given us his spirit.”?> And by Eph. iii. 
17. “That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” And by 
John xiv. 23. ‘If a man love me he will keep my words, and my 
father will love him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him.” But even the doctrine of the Romanists is not 
that Christ dwells permanently in one who eats the Eucharist; for 
as soon as the accidents are changed, Christ dwells no longer in 
the communicant. The truth is, our Lord according to his custom, 
spoke in similitudes tothe Jews. ‘This appears by verse 61, 62. 
“Does this offend you,’”’ said he to his disciples, ‘‘what if you 
should see the Son of man ascend up where he was before?” Au- 
gustin (in tract 27,) remarks, that ‘‘the apostles thought that he 
would give them his body to eat; but he told them, that his body 
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should ascend into heaven entire. When you shall see the Son of 
man ascending where he was before, certainly then, you will see 
that he does not give himself to be eaten as you suppose—then cer- 
tainly you will perceive that his grace is not received by eating.’’* 
In his comment on Ps. 98, he adverts incidentally to this passage 
and says, ‘‘ You shall not eat this body which you see—You shall not 
drink this blood which they will shed, who shall crucify me, but I 
have set before you a sacred symbol, which being taken spiritually, 
will give you life.’”? This passage refutes the idea, that the body of 
our Lord is in different places. Itis to be observed too, that our 
Lord speaks of his ascension as a greater wonder than the man- 
ducation of which hespoke. Yet the doctrine of the Romanists 
upon this subject involves much more wonderful and incomprehen- 
sible things. 

(12.) Finally our Lord expounds his own meaning (in verse 63.) 
“The words I speak unto you are spirit and life.” If they are 
spiritual words, they must be understood spiritually. Augustin in 
tract 27, says (quid est, spiritus et vita sunt, spiritaliter intelligenda 
sunt.) What mean these words—they are spirit, they are life.— 
They mean that we are to understand them spiritually. Chrysos- 
tom on this passage, says, ‘‘the words are spirit, that is to say, 
spiritual, having nothing carnal.”’ 

CXXIX. It should be observed that from verse 26 to verse 58, 
our Lord addresses the people of Capernaum. (See verses 24, 25, 
26, 41, 43, 52, 53.) But he did not give the Eucharist to them. 
Besides the language expresses a present gift. (Verses 32, 33, 39, 
00, 54.) Our Lord does not say that he will be bread in the Eucha- 
rist or after the Eucharist shall be instituted. In fact, there is not 
a word in the whole chapter,. concerning the sacrament. No- 
thing is said of the supper, the table, the thanksgiving or bless- 
ing, Or cCOmmunion, or cup, or commemoration of the Lord’s 
death. It appears also, from the expression, ‘‘the bread which I 
shall give is my flesh,’’ that it was not the same bread that Paul 
spoke of, when he said (1 Cor. x. and xi.) the bread which we break, 
and which we eat; for Paul referred to bread on the table, which 
was broken, and which was the communion, which could be taken 
by the unworthy. Our Lord spoke of bread which descended 
from heaven, which could not be broken, which was himself—his 
entire person, and suited to nourish our souls, not our bodies 
merely. 

CXXX. The early Christian writers understood this discourse 
asanallegory. TrrtruLitan, chap. 32, Concerning the Resurrec- 
tion, says, that our Lord when they referred to the fathers, pressed 
them with an allegory taken from necessary food. (Urgens usque- 
quaque per allegoriam necessariorum pabulorum memoriam patrum qui 

anes et carnes pretulerant Divine vocationi.) CiEmeEntT, lib. l, 
chap. 6, of the Pedagogue considers it an allegory. OricEN (hom 


* [li putabant erogaturum corpus suum; ille autem dixit se ascensurum 
in coelum utique integrum. Cum videritis filium hominis ascendentem 
ubi erat prius, certe vel tunc videbitis quia non eo modo putatis eregat cor- 
ony a , certe, vel tunc intelligetis quia gratiaejus non consumitur morsi- 
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16 on Numbers, ) says we drink the blood, not only in sacrament 
but in hearing his word. (Bibere dicimur sanguinem non solum sa- 
cramentorum ritu, sed et cum sermones ejus recipimus.) ‘The same 
author (in hom. 7, on Levitic.) says, ‘if you understand that which 
he says according to the letter, the letterkilleth.” Jerome (on Ps. 
148,) says, ‘‘When our Lord said, he who shall not eat my flesh and 
drink my blood, although it may be understood as a mystery, still to 
speak truly, the body and the blood of Christ, are the word of the 
scriptures and the divine doctrine.* And again, to shew how our 
Lord means that we may eat his flesh, he says the flesh of Christ 
and his blood are poured into our ears. (Caro Christi et sanguts 
ejus in auribus nostris funditur.) Cyrit of Alexandria, (lib. 7, on 
Leviticus,) speaking of this manducation, says, ‘‘These things 
which are written in the divine volumes are figures, and therefore, 
you understand that which is said as spiritual, not as carnal.” And 
a little afterwards, ‘If you follow according to the letter that which 
is said, if youdo not eat my flesh, &c., the letter killeth.’’T 

Procuptus also (on Leviticus,) says, ‘that a wise man enjoys 
the salutary aliment of his knowledge, and that our Saviour meant 
that he should beso eaten when he said, “If you do not eat my 
flesh you shall not have life in you.’’t 

AvGusTIN in his tract 26, says ‘‘The Lord intending to give the 
Holy Spirit, said that he was the bread which descended from 
heaven, exhorting us to belive in him; for to believe in him is eat- 
ing this bread of life. He who believes on him eats.’’§ In lib. 3, 
cap. 16, of the Christian doctrine, he selects and insists especially 
upon this passage as an example of figurative language. “If you 
eat not the flesh of the Son of man and drink not his blood, 
you shall have no life in you.”?” He seems to command here 
a crime, but it is a figure.’”” (Nisi manducaveritis carnem filii ho- 
minis &c. Facinus vel flagitium videtur jubere, figure est ergo.) 
‘‘Which commands us to participate in the passion of the Lord, 
and that we should sweetly and with profit, cherish in our memory 
that he was crucified and wounded for us.’’|| The book de Coena 
Domini ascribed to Cyprian declares the manducation of this flesh 
is an avidity and desire toremain in him, impressing on us the 
sweetness of love.’”? (Esus carnis hujus quaedam aviditas est et 
quoddam desiderium manendi in ipso per quod sic imprimimus dulcedi+ 
nem charitatis.) Finally, the Sees Church itself, is an authority 





* Quando dicit qui non comederit carnem meam et biberit sanguinem 
meum licet et in mysterio possit intelligi tamen verius corpus Christiet san- 
guis ejus sermo Scripturarum est. 

+ Agnoscite quia figure sunt in Divinis voluminibus que scripta sunt et 
ideo tanquam spiritales et non tanquam carnales examinate. 

¢t Homo prudens fruitur cognitionis alimento saluberrimo; ad hune mo- 
dum vult Salvator noster edi quod quidem docet per heec varba nisi ederi- 
lis Carnem meam. 

§ Daturus Dominus Spiritum Sanctum, dixet se panem qui de coelo de- 
scendit, hortans ut credamusin eum. Credere enim in eum hoc est mandu- 
care panem vivum ; qui credit in eum manducat. 

|| Praecipiens passioni Dominice esse communicandum et suaviter atque 


utiliter recondendum in memoria quod pro nobis caro ejus crucifixa et vul- 
nerata sit. 
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against itself. In the Decree, 2 distinct canon Ut Quid, we have 
the following. ‘‘Wherefore do you prepare your teeth and your 
stomach? Believe and thou hast eaten. For to believe in him is 
to eat the bread and wine. He who believes in him, eats.’’* 





PUBLIC EXPOSITION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


From the ‘‘Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung,’ of Berlin, for Decem- 
ber, 1836. pp. 8l1i. ff. The writer is Dr. Kniewel, Archdeacon of 
St. Mary’s, Danzig. 


In Nos. 83 and 84 of the Evangelical Church Journal, under the 
title, What is doing in our churches for the exposition of the Bible? 
and What ought to bedone? A question is suggested of great im- 
portance for our evangelical Christianity ; and the answer there 
given bya man of Christian feeling, has been especially gratifying 
to the subscriber, as he is able to exhibit the thing proposed in 
actual practice; and from three years’ trial, may perhaps, have it in 
his power to extend or modify the plan, and to free some minds 
among his Christian brethren from anxiety, as to the feasibility of 
the scheme, and the difficulties of its execution. What follows will 
be limited to a short account, of the manner in which the practice 
began in Dantzick, and has been regularly kept up until this time, 
with some brief hints of the method and form observed by the 
agents init. The reader will understand, without any prefatory 
apology, that this is offered neither as a model for imitation, nor for 
a canon of practice; and further, that the writer’s frequent mention 
of himself has been rendered necessary by the minute exactness 
which the subject demands. 

At my very entrance on the clerical office in 1825, I was pressing- 
ly exercised by the question here proposed ; and the more, as during 
twenty years of employment asa schoolmaster, and particularly as 
a religious teacher in a gymnasium, I had too much occasion to ob- 
serve that biblical knowledge was insufficient, nay, I may say, that 
it did not exist; and that it was becoming less and less in families. 
Opinions, wishes, and plans addresed to the clergy; at first, fre- 
quently uttered in conversation, and then laid before my official 
brethren; were recognised, indeed, as important, but at the same 
time set aside with regret, as impracticable. The greater number 
regarded the distribution of cheap Bibles, by the society which had 
existed here from the year 1814, as a sufficient resource, and in a 
remarkable manner deceived themselves and others by this dream. 
Nothing remained therefore, but in God’s name to begin, all alone, 
that which was strongly and urgently demanded, alike by the word of 
the Lord, the evangelical office conferred by him, and the spiritual 
welfare of the church. The immediate problem presented was, 
first to awaken in the congregation itself, the capacity for what was 
to be communicated ; and some idea of the importance and indis- 





* Ut quid paras dentes et ventrem? Crede et manducasti; credere enim 
in eum, hoc est panem et vinum meanducare. Quicredit in eum manducat 
eum. 
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pensableness of the Word of God. This I attempted by means 
of several preparatory sermons, and then began the exposition 
of the holy Scriptures, from the book of Genesis, and so on- 
wards, in regular order. On account of my official avocations, 
however, I was not able to devote to this more than one Sun- 
day-sermon a fortnight, and one Thursday-sermon every three 
weeks. although the consequence was, that from time to time, 
more and more recognize the importance of sacred writ, and man- 
ifested it by unbroken attendance and great attention, and some by 
bringing their Bibles to church, and by private remarks and ques- 
tious ; yet, for obvious reasons, the exposition could not but pro- 
ceed ata tardy pace. As the leading capital idea, viz: the New 
Testament in the Old, with perpetual regard to the passage, John v. 
39, connected with the history of God’s people under divine conduct, 
as the type and plan of all national and individual history, all spirit- 
ual education, all culture of men and people. As this became 
more clear and obvious to those who first were hearers, they began 
to wish that the whole Bible might be explained to them in the same 
manner: the attainment of this was, however, beyond expectation. 
I was particularly trammeled by the prevailing form of the sermon ; 
which allowed merely the proposing and unfolding of practical 
elements, and excluded the necessary explanation of historical, 
geographical, and other like points. That form, I durst not vio- 
late in the pulpitand in my canonical vestments, for fear of dis- 
turbing the popular way of thinking, and seeming an innovator 
to my immediate colleagues. It need scarcely be said, that an or- 
dinary individual clergyman, in a single congregation, would have 
much greater license. 

The more the number of earnest auditors increased, the great- 
er was their desire for such an exposition as should go more into 
detail. Through the grace of God it happened that, just about this 
time, several purely evangelical young men, were admitted to the 
ministerial office in our citv. One of these, Mr. William Blech, 
second preacher at Trinity Church, immediately upon assuming his 
office, gladly and vigorously fell in with a proposal of mine, that 
in extraordinary weekly addresses, we should expound the whole 
Bible, accurately, perspicuously, and with practical application of 
the truth. In regard to externals, we so arranged our plan, that he 
undertook to expound the New Testament, regularly and in course 
every Wednesday at five o’clock in the afternoon, and I to do the 
same with the Old Testament every Thursday, at the same hour. 
[ Here some apologetic remarks, applicable only to German church- 
government, are omitted. | 

We beyan with the New Year, 1843, in firm reliance on the 
Lord’s strength in our weakness, and rejoicing in our work. For 
some weeks the meetings were held in our respective parsonages, 
because it was expressly our intention, and proclaimed as such, that 
free room should be granted for the questions of the inquiring and 
the curious. But the number of hearers soon increased so much, 
that we were under the necessity of removing to the church. To 
my dear friend Blech there was cheerfully offered for his use St. 


Ann’s chapel, a small edifice hard by his large parish-church, for the 
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lighting, &c., of which, in winter, contribution was promptly made, 
by the zealous hearers. For my part, I was constrained during 
part of the time to avail myself of the English Chapel; and during 
the winter to begin the Bible exercise at 3 o’clock, as that chapel 
could not be lighted, and because a sufficient lighting of the large 
Cathedral of Si. Mary’s was beyond our means, as well as because 
it was not allowable to have it opened afterdusk. Hereafter I shall 
have this meeting at the same hour in summer also, as the change 
of time always produces misunderstanding and confusion. 

In this manner, without the slightest real hindrance from with- 
out, and indeed with thankful countenance from all our superiors, 
have we gone forward in our work, uninterruptedly, for three years ; 
so that my beloved colleague Blech has now arrived at the 12th 
chapter of Romans; while I am expounding the 42nd Psalm. My 
hearers have seldom amounted to two hundred ; the usual number at 
present is a hundred and twenty and upwards. Mr. Blech has had 
between five and six hundred, the average with him being, perhaps 
two hundred and more. But we both observe with joy, that there 
are many of these who, up to this time, have neglected not a single 
exposition ; that these (young men and young women, middle- 
aged, and old people, of different ranks) carefuliy bring with them 
their Bible or New Testament, and that many of them converse 


more fully upon particular points with us, or among one another 
at home. . ° - . . . 


* * We delivered the lectures in a place allotted to that ser- 


vice below the chancel, with band but without the gown. There 
is no singing ;—a short prayer at beginning and end. In winter 
we spend abeut an hour, in summer never more than an hour 
anda half. At the close a collection is taken up for the Bible 
Society. 

The capital principle of our exposition, of which we never lose 
sight, is this: to point out in the New Testament the key of the 
Old; or to show how to find the Old Testament in the New, and 
the New Testament in the Old; that is to comprehend the whole 
Bible as one great work of the eternal, wise, and living God, for the 
salvation of all men. In this way, in our lectures we mutually il- 
lustrate and aid one another. 

Our method is, in general, as follows: At the beginning of each 
book we give a cursory introduction to it; shewing its history, chief 
contents of the whole, and relation to the other Scriptures. Then, 
when we have read a whole chapter, or even a section of one, toa 
convenient division, we point out its connexion with what preceded, 
then exhibit the distinct scope of the passage in a general way at 
first, and then, verse by verse, unfold its progress by means of all 
necdful explanation of words and things, paraphrase, &c. Final- 
ly we show the practical application to the inner and the outer life, 
in as many aspects as possible, briefly and with the aid of examples : 
the same being summed up in few words in our closing prayer. 

Many attentive and diligent hearers have assured both of us, that 
from a single Bible-exercise of this kind, they have learned more, 
and gained more for their souls, than from five of our sermons. 

I have ofien been asked by experienced Christian friends, sojourn- 
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ing with us, whether I read and explain those chapters which con- 
tained scarcely any thing but names, as the 5th and LIth of Gene- 
sis, or such narratives as the 19th, or the description of the Ark, 

the ceremonial laws; likewise w hether I would expound the can- 
ticles. To allthis I have answered Yes: for I expound the Bible, 

that is to say God’s Word; which expresses nothing useless or 
hurtful, even as God’s nature contains nothing useless or hurtful. 

2 only our weak human understanding and our sin, which so 
abuse it. 


Signed Dr. KNIEWEL, 
Archidiak der Oberpfarrk St. Marien. 
Dantzig, Dec. 5, 1836. 





MEMOIRS, TO SERVE AS A HISTORY OF THE SEMI-PELAGIAN CONTRO=- 
VERSY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


No. XI. 
The Heresies of the XVII. and XIX. Centuries compared. 


Tue following harmony of affiliated errors, is drawn up chiefly 
from Dr. Thomas Scoit’s translation of the official history of the 
famous Synod of Dort, held in 1618—19. The corresponding 
statement in regard to our own times, is from the pen of Dr. George 
Junkin. The whole is taken from the Appendix to his Vindication ; 
and the references in the second statement, are to the pages of that 
work. Let the two cases be fairly considered, and very few pious 
and reflecting minds can hesitate about adanittins g, the general re- 
semblance, and indeed the frequent identity of the two ‘systems of 
heresy; which at the distance of two centuries from each other, 
have so troubled the church of God. Nor can we fail to rejoice in 
the similar fidelity, orthodoxy, and piety of two kindred branch- 
es, of the great family of Presbyterians; which, though separated 
by so great a lapse of time, and by so many national and personal 
circumstances, are proved by the event, to be members of the same 
household of faith—and followers and servants of the same master. 
The Reformed Church of the Netherlands, was one of the fairest 
daughters of the Reformation. It is greatly to be regretted, that 
her “daughter in the United States, called the Reformed Dutch 
Church, should have acted so unworthy a part towards us, in the 
crisis of our late trials; trials which the glorious parent, in the 
days of her purity, would have regarded with so different an eye. 
True Christianity and true Presbyterianism, have been the same in 
allages. And neither the timidity of professed friends, nor the 
outcry of open enemies, nor the guile of false deceivers, nor the 
clamor of the ungodly, nor the judicial slanders of ignorant and 
perverse tribunals,—can ever make light darkness, nor darkness 
light. 
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I. State of the Belgic churches, 
prior to the introduction of the 
new theology. 

“In the Reformed churches of fede- 
rated Belgium, how great an agree- 
ment had, in the preceding age, 
flourished, on all the beads of ortho- 
dox doctrine, among the pastors and 
doctors of the Belgic churches ; and 
moreover, how wreat order and de- 
corum * * * had always been pre- 
served in the government of the 
same. is too well known to the Chris- 
tian world, for it to be needtul tu set 
it forth in many words. ‘This peace 
and harmony of the Belgic church- 
es, lovely (in itself’) and most pleas- 
ing to God and all pious men, cer- 
tain persons had attempted to dis- 
turb, with unbridled violence, but 
not with great success; (persons) 
who having deserted popery, but 
being not vet fully purified from its 
leaven, had passed over into our 
churches, and had been admitted 
into the ministry in the same, during 
that first scarcity of ministers.” p. 8, 

These disturbances having been 
suppressed, “afterward James Ar- 
minius, pastor of the most celebrated 
church at Amsterdam, attempted the 
same thing, with great boldness and 
enterprise.” p 8. 
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State of the American Presbyterian 
churches, prior to the introduction 
of the new theology. 

In the Presbvterian churches in 
this Federated Union, there prevail- 
ed a goodly measure of harmony, 
prior to the introduction of the im - 
proved theoiogy. For a time, in 
our western borders indeed some 
disturbances occurred from the rash 
and hasty admission of men into her 
ministry, during that first scarcity 
of ministers. Efforts were made, 
and with partial success, to thrust 
in illiterate men, and men ill ground 
ed in the great doctrines of the Con- 
fession. But these were suppressed 
by the timely interposition of the 
proper church courts. A lew hete- 
redox men were cut off, and a con- 
siderable number of ministers who 
had been thus hastily admitted, were 
excluded, and formed a new body, 
But the general condition of the 
church was that of peace and union 
in the truth. Early in the nineteenth 
century, matters took a turn tending 
towards disorder; but the leaven was 
kept under, and outward peace and 
good order prevailed. 


lI. Disturbances—their causes—novel doctrines. 


“James Arminius, a man, indeed, 
of a more vigorous genius, (excitati- 
oris) but whom nothing pleased ex- 
cept that which conmmended itself by 
some show of novelty, so that he 
seemed to disdain those things re- 
ceived into the Reformed churches, 
even on that very account, that they 
had been received. * * * Aflter- 
wards he began openly to propose 
and disseminate various heterodox 
Opinions near y related to the errors 
of the ancient Pe.agians, especially 
inan explanation of the Epistle to 
the Romans: but by the vigilance of 
the venerable Presbytery of that 
church, his attempts were speedily 
opposed, lest he should be able to 
cause those disturbances in the 
church, which he seemed to pro- 
ject.” p. 9. 

“Some pastors who were inti- 
mately acquainted with him, gloried 
that they possess an entirely new 


. That the peace of the Presbyteri- 
an church is now disturbed, will not 
be disputed. Our ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere is greatly agitated. It 
may be a profitable question. From 
what causes? May we not sally 
infer the cause from its effects’ Ifa 
controversy bow exists, and throws 
the whole community into commo- 
tion, and wpon close examination We 
find the subject matler of the cou- 
troversy identical with principles 
which are known to have produced 
controversy of a similar charaeter in 
a distant age, can any reasonable 
man hesitate to believe in the exis- 
tence of the same causes? Assured- 
ly, novelites in ductriue and measures 
are the present causes of present 
controversies. Innovation distracts 
our councils.” If Mr. Barnes was 
content to receive the doctrines of 
our Confession of Faith in their 
plain and obvious and commonly 
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theology. His scholars, having re- 
turned home from the university, or 
having been removed to other unti- 
 versities, petulantly (proterve) in- 
sulted the Reformed churches, by 
disputing, contradicting and reviling 
their doctrine.” p. 11. 


On p. 20, Dr. Scott has this note. 


“Nothing can be more evident than 
this fact, that the followers of Ar- 
minius aimed to subvert, or exceed- 
inuly to moditv, the doctrine of the 
authorised writings of the Belgic 
churches ; and that the others want- 
ed no alteration to be made in that 
doctrine.” 


inthe government of the churches 
occur every where in this formular 
(formula.) So that from the same 
it might appear, that nothing other 


was proposed by those men, than 
that they might make all things 


nev, not only in doctrine but in the 
external government of the church 


> 


by rites.” p. 50. 

** * They presented a second re- 
monstrance to the Illustrious the 
States, in which, with incredible 
impudence, they endeavor to remove 
from themselves the crime of’ inno- 
vation, and to fasten the same on 
those pastors, who most constantly 
remained in the received doctrines 
of the churches.” p. 63 

“But moreover, because some per- 
sons having gone out frown among 
us, °° ee * they have grievously, 
and altogether da ngerously, disturb- 
ed the Belgic churches, before most 
flourishing, and most united in faith 
and love, and in these heads of doc- 
trine, have recalled ancient and per- 
nicious errors, and framed new ones: 
and publiely and privately, both by 
word and by writings,having scatter- 
ed them among the common peop e, 
and having vehemently contended 
for them: have made neither meas- 
ure nor end of inveighing against 
the doctrine hitherto received in the 
churches, by enormous calumnies 
and reproaches.” p. 127. 


Doctrines of the Synod of Dort. 
Original sin. 


‘*As all men have sinned in Adam, 
and have become exposed to the 
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understood sense, the cause of con- 
troversy, so far as he is involved 
would not exist. If he was content 
to labour within the “frame work’’ 
of the Constitution he would find a 
harmonious co-operation of all true 
Presbyterians. 

‘he reader will perceive that no- 
velty and haughty resistance to re- 
ceived opinions, by the introduction 
of ancient Pelagianism led to dis- 
traction. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than this fact, that the brethren 
of the new school do aim to subvert, 
or exceedingly to modify the doc- 
trine of the authorised writings of 
the Presbyterian church, and that 
the others want no alteration to be 
made in that doctrine. 

Another point of resemblance is 
violent attempts now made to mis- 
represent the orthodox views, e. g. 
it is strenuously insisted on, that we 
teach the absurd doctrine of person- 
al identity with Adam. ‘This absurd. 
ity has been fathered on Edwards, 
with the obvious design, thereby to 
neutralize his influences in other 
points. ‘The same is averred in re- 
ference to living orthodoxy. We all 
deny it; but still the opposition say, 
we do believe it. We challenge the 
proof, and there is none. Still the 
calumny is reiterated. 

The reader will also remark that, 
as the Remonstrants finally discover- 
ed, that the orthodox were the inno- 
vators: so now itis ascertained that 
the Confession of Faith is semi-Pe- 
lagian. (see Beecher’s trial.) 

Sull another point. The new doc- 
trines find their way to light ina 
commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. (See Stuart’s Commen- 
tary and Barnes’s Notes.) 

Let us now attend to the particu- 
lars of doctrinal innovation. We 
shall not find, indeed.a perfect agree- 
ment in tne detail; but it will ap- 
pear that in the main points, the an- 
cient and the modern new schovls 
are identical. 


Errorists condemned by them. 

The Synod condemned all who 
teach that all men are taken into a 
state of reconciliation and the grace 
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curse and eternal death, God would 
have done no injustice to any one, 
if he had determined to leave the 
whole human race under sin and 
the curse, and to condemn them on 
account of sin.”—p. 87. No Pres- 
byterian can be at any loss to see 
here the precise doctrine of his own 
church. 


temporal and eternal punishments.’—p. 111. 
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of the covenant; so that no one, on 
account of original sin, is liable to 
damnation or to be damned; but 
that all are exempt from the con- 
demnation of sin.’— p. 103. 

Who teach that ‘It cannot proper- 
ly be said, that orginal sin suffices 
of itself for the condemnation of the 
whole human race, or the desert of 
‘Fo see how much like this 


is the modern doctrine, see p. 104, of the argument. 


2. The will—the ability doctrine. 


‘Therefore all men are conceived 
in sin, and born children of wrath, 
indisposed (tepli,) to ail saving 
good, propense to evil, dead in sin, 
and the slaves of sin; and without 
the grace of the regenerating Holy 
Spirit, they neither are willing nor 
able to turn to God, to correct their 
depraved nature, or to dispose them- 
selves to the correction of it.”—p. 
105. 

“In which manner, (or for which 
reason,) unless the admirable Author 
of all good should work in us, there 
could be no hope to man, of rising 
from the fall, by that free will, by 
which, when standing, he fell to 
nn.’ —n, 110, 

“And that others, who are called 
lv the ministry of the gospel, do 
come and ar- converted, this is not 
to be ascribed to man, as if distin- 
cuishing himself by free will (libero 
arbitrio) from others, furnished with 
equal or sufficient grace, (which the 
proud heresy of Pelagiusstates,) but 
to God, who as he chose his own 
people in Christ from eternity, so he 
also effectually calls them in time; 
gives them repentance and faith.”— 
p. 107. 

The reacer will here perceive the 
doctrine of our chureh as it has been 
held from the first, and is taught in 
our Confession. Man has neither 
the ability nor the will to convert 
himself. 


8S. Faith a grace. 


“That some, in time, have faith 
given to them by God, and others 
have it not given, proceeds from his 
eternal decree. For, ‘known unto 


Condemned are they “who usurp 
the distinctions of impetration and 
application, that they may instil this 
opinion into the unwary and inexpe- 
rienced ; that God, as lar as pertain” 
ed to him, had willed to confer equal- 
ly upon all men, the benefits which 
are acquired by the death of Christ: 
and that some rather than others 
(pre aliis,) should be partakers of 
the remission of sins and eternal life, 
this discrimination depended on their 
free will, aplving to themselves the 

race indiflerently oflered.’"—p. 105. 

“Who teach that “‘Man unre pene- 
rate is neither preperly nor totally 
dead in sins, or destitute of all pow- 
er for what is spiritually good ; but 
that he can hunger and thirst after 
righteousness of life. and offer the 
sacrifice of a broken and contrite 
spirit, which is accepted by God.” — 

“Who teach that ‘Grace and free 
will are partial causes concurring at 
the same time tothe beginning of 
conversion; nor doth grace in the 
order: of causalty, precece the effica- 
cy of the will; that is, God doth 
not effectually help the will of man 
to conversien before the will of man 
moves and determines itself.” —p. 
115. 

The reader must see here the old 
doctrines of Pelagivs, revived by 
the Arminians, and now strenuous- 
lv thrust upon us as new theelogy. 
Man has the ability; the will only 
is wanting 


Faith an act of the mind. 


“For the proof of this thing, le 
(Gomarus,] produced his own very 
words, written out from the hand 
writing of the same Arminius, in 
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God are all his works, from the be- which he asserts that in the justifica- 
ginning of the world.’ Acts xv. 18. tion of man before God, the righte- 
Eph. i. 11. According to which de- ousness of Christ is not imputed for 
cree, he graciously softens the hearts righteousness ; but that faith itself, 
of the elect, however hard, and he or the act of believing (re, credere,) 
bends them to believe; but the non- by the gracious acceptation, (accep- 
elect he bends, in just judgment, to tationem. acquittal,) was that our 
their own perversity and hardness.” righteousness, by which we are jus- 
—p. 88. tified before God.”——p. 23. 

“Thus, therefore, faith is the oift In view of this doctrine the Synod 
of God; not in that it is offered to condemn those “Who teach that, in 
the will of man by God, butthat the the true conversion of man,there can- 
thing itself is conferred on him, in- not new qualities,habits, or gilts, in- 
spired, infused into him. Noteven fused by God into his will; and 
that God only confers the power of so faith, by which we are first con- 
believing, but from thence expects verted, and from which we are cCall- 
the consent, or the act of believing; ed the faithful, is not a quality or 
but that he who worketh both to gift infused by God; but only an 
will and to do, worketh in man both act of man,’ ’--p. 113. 
to will and to believe, to believe it- For proof that this error is part of 
self, (et veile credere et ipsum cre- our new theology, the reader may 
dere,) and thus he worketh all consult the preceding argument, p. 
things in all.”—p 109. 54, &c_ where he will see evidence 

‘In order to give them alone jus- of remarkable coincidence. Mr. 
tifying faith, and thereby to lead Barnes does indeed deny that faith 
them to eternal life-—-that he should is a work, whilst he affirms it to be 
confer on them the gift of faith “his own act.” Dr Wilson, how- 
p- 100. ever, proves it upon him beyond 

cavil. See p. 59. 


4, Faith not a condition of election. Faith a condition of election. 


“This same election is not made The Synod condemn those **Who 
from any foreseen faith, obedience of teach that ‘election of individuals to 
faith, holiness, or any other good salvation, incomplete and not pe- 
quality and disposition, as a pre- remptory, is made from foreseen 
requisite cause, or condition in the faith, repentance, and sanctity and 
man who should be elected, butunfo piety begun; and, therefore, faith, 
faith, and unto the obedience eof the obedience of holiness, piety, and 
faith, holiness,” &c.——-p. 89. perseverance, are not the fruits and 

The doctrine condemned in the effects of immutable election to glory 
opposite column is som: times avow- but the conditions and causes requir- 
ed publicly in this nineteenth cen- ed beforehand.’ ”—p. 95, 96, 
tury. 


Doctrine of perfect satisfaction main- Doctrine of perfect satisfaction de- 
tained. need 





“Which punishment we can- ‘The Synod condemn those “who 
not escape, unless the justice of God teach” that God the Father destined 
be satisfied.” his own Son unto the death of the 

“2. But as we cannot satisfy it, cross, without a certain and a defi- 
and deliver ourselves from the wrath nite counsel of saving any one by 
of God, God of infinite mercy gave name (nominatiene) so that its own 
to us his only begotten son asa sure- necessity, utility, meritoriousness, 
ty, who, that he might make satis- (dignitas) might be established un 
faction for us, was made sin anda impaired (sarte tecta) to the benefit 
curse on the cross for us, or in our obtained (impetrationi) by the death 
stead.” of Christ, and be perfect in its meas- 

‘3. This death of the Son of God ures, (numeris) and complete and 
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is a single and most perfect sacrifice 
lor sins; of infinite value and price, 
abundantly sufficient to expiate the 
sins of the whole world.” 

a Finally, because his 
death was conjoined with the feel- 
ing of the wrath and curse of God, 
which we by our sins had deserved.” 
P. 99. 

Reader, are not the above the 
very doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Confession on the points handled? 
Here mark. 

1. We deserved punishment. 

2, Christ suflered punishment 

$8. Justice required perfect satis- 
faction. 

4. Christ, by suffering, perfectly 
satisfied justice. 

PunisHMent, therefore, to the 
whole extent of the law’s demand 
against his people, Christ did endure. 
The doctrine of full satisfaction is 
here clearly taught. ‘That this is 
explicitly denied by Mr. Barnes, 
(and others,) see “Argument,” p. 
112. 

In the opposite column, have you 
not the present new doctrine of an 
indefinite atonement an atonement 
that secures the salvation of iio one ? 
An atonement that “atones God !” 

Will the reader also give atten- 
tion due to Dr. Scott’s note? How 
admirably it suits ‘‘our age and 
land!” 

How great the astonishment and 
strong the disgust of some at these 
Statements, the public press and the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of our 
church may testify. 





entire, even if the obtained redemp- 
tion had not, in fact, been applied to 
any individual.” P. 101. 

“8. Who teach that ‘Christ, by 
his satisfaction did not with certain- 
ty (certo) merit that very salvation 
and faith, by which this satisfaction 
of Christ may be effectually applied 
unto salvation; but only that he ac- 
quired of the Father, power, and a 
plenary will, of acting anew with 
men, and of prescribing whatever 
new conditions he willed the perlorin- 
ance of which might depend on the 
free will of man; and therefore it 
might so happen either that nore or 
that all might fulfil them.” Now 
these think far too meaniy of the 
death of Christ; they in no wise 
acknowledge the principal fruit or 
benefit, obtained by it, and recall 
from hell the Pelagian heresy.” p.102 

On this Dr. Scott has the follow- 
note, VIZ. 

“That so Jarge a body of learned 
theologians, collected from various 
churches, should unanimously, and 
without hesitation, and in so strovg 
language, declare the error here re- 
jected to be the revival of the Pela- 
gian heresy, may indeed astonish 
and disgust numbers in our age and 
land. who oppose something at least, 
exceedingly like this, against the 
doctrines called evangelical; but it 
should lead them tu reflect on the 
subject, and to pray over it. Are 
they not, in opposing Calvanism, re- 
viving and propagating the heresy 
of Pelagius ?” 


IV. The Poticy, including in some measure the Morauity of the New 


Theology. 


In the Seventeenth Century. 

1. Concealment of views and gloss- 
es upon them. 

Arminius was educated at Geneva; 
but, renouncing the doctrines of the 
school in which he had been educa- 
ted, he at first “paved the way for 
himself to this thing [his novelties] 
by publicly and privately extenuating 
and vehemently attacking, the repu- 
tation and authority of the most il- 
justrious doctors of the reformation, 
Calvin, Zanchius, Beza.”——p. 9. And 
Mosheim savs, ‘Arminius. taught 


In the Nineteenth Century. 

}. Concealment of views and gloss- 
es upon them. 

Mr. Barnes was educated at our 
Geneva. How far he has adhered 
to the-doctrines of Princeton the 
reader must judge for himself. It is 
remarkable also that his opinions, 
most at Variance with the standards 
and the seminary, appeared in their 
most obnoxious form “in an expla- 
nation of the epistle to the Romans.” 
Some others have, in like manner, 
turned their backs upon their teach- 
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hissentiments publicly.” But after- 
wards when about to be introduced 
into the professorship of Theology 
at Leyden, and “the Presbytery of 
Amsterdam refused to consent to his 
dismission,” he endeavored to cloak 
and cover over his real sentiments. 
His dismission was finally obtained, 
‘‘vet upon this condition, that a con- 
ference being first held with Dr. 
Francis Gomarus, concerning the 
principal heads of doctrine, he should 
remove from himself all suspicion of 
heterodoxy by an explicit declaration 
of his opinion.” 

In this conference “he unreserved- 
ly condemned the principal dogmas 
of the Pelagians concerning natural 
grace ; the powers of free-will, origi- 
nal sin, the perfection of man in this 
life, predestination, and the others” 
~—“at the same time he promised, 
that he would teach nothing which 
differed from the received doctrines 
of the churches.” 10. 

“May 6, 7, 1602. In the begin- 
ning of this [his professorship} he 
endeavoured by every means to avert 
from himself any suspicion of hete- 
rodoxy; so that he defended by his 
support and patronage in public dis- 
putations [October 28,] the doctrine 
of the reformed churches, concertn- 
ing the satisfaction of Christ, justi- 
fying faith, justification by faith, 
the perseverance of those who truly 
believe, the certitude of salvation, 
the imperfection of man in this life, 
and the other heads of doctrine, 
which he afterwards contradicted, 
and which at this day are opposed 
by his disciples. (‘This he did) con- 
trary to hisown opinion, as John 
Arno'di Corvinus we of his follow- 
ers] in a certain Duteh writing in- 
genuously confesses.” p. 10, 11. 

“But when he had been now en- 
gaged in this employment as profess- 
or, a year or two, it was detected, 
that he publicly and privately at- 
tacked most of the dogmas received 
in the reformed churches,catled them 
into doubt and rendered them sus- 
pected to his scholars.” 11. “Most 
of the young men coming from the 
University of Leyden, and the in- 
struction of Arminius, being called 


ers, and refused their instructions. 

In the last General Assembly it 
was incidentally remarked by the 
present prusecutor, that young men 
sometimes had gone to Princeton 
after studying elsewhere, with the 
precise design to inoculate with new 
divinity. ‘This produced some ex=- 
citement, was denied, and proof de- 
manded. The proof was promptly 
given on the floor, and the evil pro- 
bably does not now exist. Suchi 
conduct needs only to be held up to 
public view, to secure a just sentence 
upon it. 

In the conferences held with Mr. 
Barnes, about the time he was re- 
ceived into the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, by members artd by a com- 
mittee of Presbytery (though he re- 
fused to hear them as a committee,) 
he declared, and still declares, that 
he holds to the doctrines of the 
church, and is not conscious of teach- 
ing any thing materially at variance 
with them: the reader of his Notes 
and of the preceding argument must 
judge in this case. He will also obe 
serve that fur some years after the 
first difficulty, nothing a@ppeared to 
excite alarm and call forth conten- 
tions in the churches: Compara- 
tively there was a suppression of 
the obnoxious sentiments,—lt now 
appears, it was a fire only kept un- 
der, not extinguished. e are now 
told the sentiments have never been 
changed. They are held now by 
him as they always were. 

Now the point here, to which the 
reader's mind is directed is simply 
this, and the comparison is not meant 
for Mr. Barnes only but for those in 
general who hold with him, the in- 
consistency of these views, and their 
maintenance with a profession of ad- 
herence to the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms of our Chureh. 

If there was no concealment now 
under ambiguous terms, would the 
Church be then distracted? Is not 
the fact of resistanee to the right of 
examination proof undeniable, that 
men are afraid to be examined? Do 
the orthodox shrink from a full and 
unreserved exposure of their views? 


to the ministry of the churches, in the examination indeed concealed ther 
opinion aS ambiguous methods of speaking.” p.21. “They added decla- 
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ration of their own opinion concerning the same articles, which they under 
the ambiguous covering of words concealed, that so it might appear to 
the more unskilful not much distant from the truth.” p. 36. 


2, No difference in fundamentals—public peace and private war—delay. 


At the annual meetings of the 
Synods, reports were usually presen- 
ted, in which grievances, if any ex- 
isted, were arraigned by the Pres- 
byteries. In 1605, the new theolo- 
gy was presented. ‘Arminius, bore 
this very grievously, (@gerrime) and 
strove with all his power that this 
grievance should be recalled ; which, 
when he could not obtain, by the as- 
sistance of the Curators [‘Trustees] 
of the University, he procured a 
testimonial from his colleagues, in 
which it is declared, ‘That indeed 
more things were disputed among 
the students, than it was agreeable 
to them; but that among the pro- 
fessors of sacred theology them- 
selves, as far as it appeared to them, 
there was no dissention in funda- 
mentals.” 

When a committee of the Pres- 
bytery waited on Arminius, “‘in or- 
der either that satisfaction might be 
given by him in a friendly confer- 
ence, or the whole affair might be 
earried before a lawful Synod. ‘To 
these (persons) he answered, ‘“That 
he himselfhad never given just cause 
for these rumours ; neither did it ap- 
pear prudent in him to institute any 
conference with the same persons, as 
deputies, who should make the re- 
port concerning the matter, unto the 
Synod ; but if they would lay aside 
this character, (personam,) he would 
not decline to confer with them, as 
private pastors, concerning the doc- 
trine ; on this condition, thet if, per- 
haps, they should too little agree 
among themselves, they would re- 
port nothing of this to the Synod. 
As the deputies judged this to be 
unjust, and as the solicitude could 
not be taken away from the church- 
es, by a conference of this kind, they 
departed from him without accom- 
plishing their purpose.” p. 12. 

“‘When they had met together, 
the Remonstrants refused to insti- 
tute the conference with the other 
six pastors, as with the deputies of 


the churches of Holland and West 


Here you see three points of re- 
sernblance between the ancient and 
modern policy connected with the 
same doctrines. 

1. Every method is practised to 
prevent a doctrinal discussion and 
decision in the proper ecclesiastical 
bodies. Any kind of discussion was 
tolerable, but that which might lead 
to an ecclesiastical decision on the 
doctrinal points. Nor can the read- 
er of the history be at any loss for 
the reason of this course. They 
were the growing party, and delay 
was an increase of their strength. 
Hence, though the fire of new-light 
broke out in 1602, all the efforts of 
the orthodox failed of bringing out 
an ecclesiastical decision until 1619. 
Thus for nearly seventeen years did 
they baffle and procure delay. 

2. The reader will see another 
point of policy; viz. they regretted 
the prevalent disputation: it “was 
not agreeable to them.” So now. 
The very men who have revived 
these errors cry out for peace—‘‘let 
us alone—what have we to do with 
thee.” The art of creating mis- 
chief, and imputing it to others, 
seems inseparable from those errors. 
A notable instance I here record, as 
I have not seen it elsewhere record- 
ed. For some ten years, the breth- 
ren of the Philadelphia Presbytery, 
had met for prayer in Dr. Green’s 
study, on Monday morning. After 
the new theology became rife, its 
advocates drew off, and formed an 
opposition prayer-meeting; they 
broke this form of brotherly commu- 
nion, and yet, the matter was so 
managed, by some body or no body, 
that the impression prevailed gener- 
ally, that the old school brethren had 
refused to pray with the new. So 
completely did this device succeed, 
that my brother-in-law, Dr. Dickey, 
who laboured much to heal the 
breach, came to me with the deepest 
impression upon his mind that the 
old school brethren had drawn off 
and refused to pray withthe others, 
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Friezland, such as they showed 
themselves to be by letters of com- 
mission,(fidet,) but they should seem 
to be adversaries of the churches; 
—-unless these would lay aside that 
character.” p. 39. 


‘‘there was no dissention in fundamentals.” 
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and he was exceedingly hurt by it, 
and upon being correctly informed, 
was exceedingly surprised. 

$. One other point. The matters 
in controversy are non-essentials— 


This is now the cry—it is 


only a dispute about terms—or philosophical distinctions—not worthy of 


serivus notice. 


Well, if our brethren really believe so, they can easily prove the sinceri 
ty of their belief, by abstaining from the use of their terms and distinelions. 
Does not the perpetuity of their contending, prove that they at least think 


the matter worth contending for? 


3. Braving a trial, and then shrinking from it. 


‘He, (Arminius) nevertheless per- 
sisted in his purpose; so that he at 
length exclaimed, that he wondered, 
seeing various rumours of his errors 
had gone about through the church- 
es ; and the conflagration excited by 
him, was said to rise above the very 
reofs of the churches; that he yet 
found no one, who dared to lodge an 
accusation against him. Gomarus, 
in order to meet this boasting,under- 
took to prove that he had taught 
such an opinion concerning the first 
article of our faith, namely, concern- 
ing the justification of man befure 
God, as was opposed to the word of 
God, and to the Confession of the 
Belgic churches.” p. 23. 

et he was unwilling to meet it, 
for “When Arminius understood 
this, [that a Synod was about tu be 
called| he procured through Uten- 
bogardus,—that the annual Synods 
themselves—should be deferred. p. 
24. 

The orthodvx petition again for 
the calling of a Synod [the civil gov- 
ernment then held the power to call] 
(June 23, 1608.) ‘To this petition, 
the Illustrious States declared, that 
they had determined, in the next 
October, to call together a provincial 
Synod for this purpose. [viz. to de- 
cide these doctrinal disputes. ] When 
this had been made known to the 
churches, all the pastors attached to 
Arminius were again admonished, 
that each of them would lay open 
to his classis, [Presbytery,} his con- 
siderations, that the same might be 
lawfully carried to the approaching 
Synod. Butthey,as before, so now 


Mr. Barnes in the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, invited,time after time, 
a regular trial. ‘The same has been 
clamorously called for by others on 
the same side: a notable case of 
which bravo occurred in the Gener- 
al Assembly of 1834. But now, 
when their own request is granted 
-—-when charges are presented, be- 


hold what patience-exhausting ef- 
forts have been made to evadea 
trial, For the evidence of such ef- 


forts you are referred to the Intro- 
duction, pp. vi—ix. of this litue vol- 
ume ; and also to the history of the 
case, under appeal, before the Synod 
of Philadelphia—see Minutes,pp. 10, 
19, You are also referred to the 
Barnes’ case, as it presented itseit 
before the General Assembly of 
1831. What extraordinary efiorts 
were then made to evade a decision? 
True, some of the orthodox joined 
in the compromise, which every man 
now sees was a compromise, by the 
temporary sacrifice of truth; but 
then, it was because they could not 
procure a fair and full decision on 
the doctrinal points. The men who 
chiefly ruled in that Assembly were 
on the other side, and their weight 
led to that disastrous compromise, 
Let any candid man ask himself, 
wherefore this shrinking from a doc- 
trinal decision? Can ingenuity, con- 
sistently with truth, return any 
other answer than this? viz. The 
new side feel conscious of departure 
from the standards of the Presbyte- 
terian church, and cannot abide a 
compromise, that may result in a 
legal decision ? 


also each of them, declined this with one consent, with their accustomed 


evasions.” pp. 24, 25. 
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4. Refusing subscription to the Confession. 


‘The Synod also commanded all 
the pastors, for the sake of testifying 
their consent in doctrine, that they 
should subscribe the Confession and 
Catechism of those churches, which, 
in many classes [presbyteries] had 
been neglected, and by others re- 
fused.” 

“The pastors also who had em- 
braced the opinion of Arminius, 
every where in the classes refused to 
obey the mandate of the Synod, con- 
cerning the subscription of the Con- 
fession and Catechism.”—p. 14. 


Parallel to this is the case of the 
non-subscribing Presbyterians in the 
Synod of the Western Reserve, and 
elsewhere. The General Assembly 
has taken order, and required all her 
ministers to express their reception 
of the Confession and Catechisms, 
by answering the questions prescrib- 
ed. With this rule and order they 
have never been able to secure com- 
pliance. It is believed that minis- 
ters have sat in the Assembly itself 
who had not adopted the Confession, 


5. Claims for Toleration, 


“The remonstrants judged, that 
no more certain method of concord 
could be entered on, than a mutual 
toleration, by which each party 
might be permitted freely to teach 
and contend for his own opinion 
concerning these articles.”—p. 46. 
“Such a toleration,” adds Dr. Scott, 
ina note, “amounted to an entire 
abolition of the Belgic Confession 
and Catechism, without any previ- 
ous interference of those Synods, 
elasses, and Presbyteries, which 
were essential to their form of church 
government.” 


No man conversant with church 
affairs, can be at any loss to trace 
the resemblance here. In this land 
isa Constitution forming a visible 
bond of union—its principles are re- 
publican-——but many citizens desire 
other principles, and proceed to cre- 
ate a civil government on monarchi- 
cal or aristocratical principles. They 
appoint their officers, they dissemi- 
nate their doctrines, &c. Our gov- 
ernment interferes, and they claim 
free toleration—-is it not a free coun- 
try’? ‘Such a toleration amounts to 
an entire abolition.”’ Is not this 
what some desire? 


6. Misrepresentations of the Orthodox views. 


In this [their Remonstrance] they 
placed before them [the civil rulers, ] 
the doctrine of the Reformed church- 
es, concerning the divine predestina- 
tion, and the perseverance of the 
saints, unfaithfully (inala fide,) and 
not without open and atrocious slan- 
ders, that by this means they might 
render it odious to the illustrious or- 
der.”—p. 14. 

Dr. Scott adds the note, “It seems 
a sort of right by prescription to 


Similar to this you may find facts 
at present existing. See the at- 
tempt, still persevered in, of repre- 
senting the old school as teaching 
the doctritie of a personal identity 
with Adam--teaching the odious 
doctrine of fatalism, leading to all 
the abominations of Antinomianism 
—the doctrine of physical depravi- 
ty—opposition to revivals of religion 
—opposition to the temperance re- 
formation, &c. 


Anti-Calvinists, to misrepresent and bear false witness against the Calvin- 
istic doctrines, and those who hold them; I would that no Calvinist had 


ever imitated them in this respect.” 


7, Lazness in religious belief and associations, and in morals. 


“Hence the pastors attached to 


Here you will observe, 1. A dis- 


Arminius began even publicly tode- regard of the censures of the church, 


fame the received doctrine. Among 


when a party purpose was to be an- 
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these, a certain person (called) A- 
dolphus Venator, was not the last; 
who, besides that he was of too lit- 
tle approved a life, (vite minus pre- 
batee,) openly and by no means in 
a dissembling manner, scattered 
abroad Pelagian and Socinian errors 
with incredible impudence, publicly 
and privately ; for which cause he 
was suspended from the office of 
teaching, by the legitimate judgment 
of the churches of North Holland, 
and a few other pastors whom he 
had drawn over into his opinion.” — 
p. 29. Yet this man did Arminius 
take as one of his coadjutors in the 
convention of the states, to debate 
before them the points of doctrine.” 
—p. 30. ‘And when the orthodox 
wished to have him excluded, Ar- 
minius vehemently struggled against 
it, and succeeded.’ —p. 41. 

After the death of Arminius, {Oc- 
tober 19, 1609,) the whole power 
and influence of his followers were 
exerted to procure the appointment 
as his successor of “Condarus Vors- 
tius, a professor of Steinfurt, a man 
for many years justly suspected by 
the Reformed churches of Socinian- 
ism.”—p. 36, 46. “Io prevent this, 
the orthodox laboured with all dili- 
gence, and king James [.of England, 
wrote and used all his influence 
against it.”-—p. 44. 
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swered. 2. A determination to sus- 
tain the man. even though immoral- 
ity was added to error in procuring 
his suspension. 3%. Very serious 
and alarming errors did not disquali- 
fy from a professorship of theology, 
in the opinion of the Remonstrants. 
Vorstius was unquestionably a So- 
cinian ; and he had belore sufficient- 
ly let out his poisonous doctrines; yet 
they pressed his appointment by all 
possible means. Is there not here 
indubitable evidence of elective af- 
finity between the errors set forth 
above, and the soul-destroying doc- 
trines of Socinus? 

Now it is not intended here to in- 
timate a disposition on the part of 
our new school brethren to favor 
either immorality or Socinianism. I 
have proved coincidence of doctrines 
in some specific poimts, and here 
hold up the beacon of warning.-- 
J.axness of principle must lead to 
laxness of practice ; and, therefore, 
all error hath an immoral tendency. 

It is perfectly obvious, moreover, 
that the denial of original sin and 
imputed righteousness, of itself, leads 
to confidence in the flesh, and so to 
immorality. And that subscription 
toa creed which is not sincere and 
true, is a dereliction from correct 
principle, and may lead to farther 
deviations. Let us avoid all evil and 
all appearance of evil. 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ]} 
THE THEOLOGICAL EXAMINER, 
No. II. 


Tlavra SoxmaCerts 





Does nature teach the duty of man as a moral and religious beiag ? 
Concerning the nature and extent of human responsibility, many 








diverse opinions obtain among men. But of the fact, that man is 
responsible, we believe no one entertains a doubt. It is a dictate 
of common sense, and the whole organization of society is based 
upon its admission. 

The very idea of responsibility, presupposes the existence of 
laws to be the standard of duty. And from the nature of the case, 
these laws must be adapted to the several capabilities of man as a 
physical and moral being. There must be a code of regulations, 
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for the government of his physical constitution. And there must 
be a system of laws to direct him in his duty to his fellows, and to 
guide him to the service of his Maker. 

Concerning the former, we enter into no examination. Our 
business is with the latter. Our enquiry is, ‘\Does nature teach the 
duty of man as a moral and religious being?” And we institute it, 
not however, to educe a system of natural morality and religion ; 
but to exhibit in the examination, the utter insufficiency of the light 
of nature for the moral and religious government of man; and 
hence, to establish the indispensable necessity of a direct miracu- 
lous revelation of the will of God. 

I. Of moral duties. ‘‘No one will deny that temperance, justice 
and benevolence are essential to a life of virtue. With respect 
to the first, nothing appears in the order of nature, by which it 
is indicated to be the will of God, that the bodily appetites should 
be temperately indulged; except the connexion which he has es- 
tablished between excessive sensual indulgence and the loss of 
health. If then, this be admitted to be a tacit prohibition of in- 
temperance ; it isso, only to those whose delicate constitutions suffer 
by it, immediate and apparent injury. The man, whose vigorous 
health, and iron constitution resists the immediate effects of de- 
bauchery, would have no intimation of the impropriety of his in- 
temperance, until his health would have been ruined past recovery. 
Occasional excessive insobriety having been indulged in, without 
inconvenience, has led some to justify the perpetration of the most 
detestable crimes of sensuality, on the principle, that they were 
committed in obedience to natural appetite, without any succeeding 
visible marks of the Divine displeasure. The rule is therefore im- 
perfect. 

‘Nor are the obligations of justice more strongly or more uni- 
versally indicated in the constitution of nature. True, the grosser 
violations of justice are marked with the Divine displeasure in their 
effects upon society. But how is it known that the petty undis- 
covered theft is a crime !—that the secret fraud is as unjust as the 
highway robbery ?—no bodily disease is produced by them—con- 
science is not always present to inflict its pangs of remorse; and 
being unknown, the perpetrator is subjected to no disgrace: how 
then are they known to be wrong? Certainly not by the light of 
nature. 

“The obligation to be benevolent, it may be said, is discoverable 
in the charaeter of God himself as the creator and preserver of the 
universe. But this example is imperfect in itself. For if we per- 
ceive instances of God’s goodness in the world, we also perceive 
instances of seeming cruelty. He has given a vast number of things 
suitable for the nourishment and sustenance of our bodies, but he 
has also placed within our reach, many poisonous substances so 
nearly resembling wholesome aliment, that their destructive qualities 
are discovered only by actual experiment. He aflicts infante 
and unsinning animals with pain, disease, and death; he sends the 
noisome pestilence abroad ; and frequently engulphs cities in the 
chasm of the appalling earthquake :—verily, ‘“‘The Lord maketh 
good,” but he also, “‘createth evil.”’ But suppose the divine char- 
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acter to be one of simple unmixed benevolence. Still the rule 
would be imperfect, because it would be perceived only by those 
who derive pleasure from the exercise of benevolence. Those who 
by constitution are selfish and obdurate would not apprehend it; 
they would, therefore, feel no obligation to practice that which they 
could neither understand nor approve. And even those whose 
kind dispositions would lead them to be benevolent, would still be 
left in the dark as to the extent of this virtue: they would doubt- 
less love those that love them; but they would be without any com- 
mand to ‘‘love their enemies’ —‘‘to do good to those who despite- 
fully use them and persecute them.” There being no indication in 
nature from which universal benevolence may be inferred as a duty 
obligatory upon man. 

W hat has been said of the preceding virtues is no less applica- 
ble to other moral obligations; and it is confirmed by the history 
of man in allages. Those nations which have not enjoyed the 
light of that revelation which has always existed in the world, in 
endeavoring to frame their conduct by what they thought discover- 
able in nature, have in many instances confounded virtue with vice. 
The evidences of their excessive licentiousness are to be met with, 
on almost every page of the profane historian; and such was the 
darkness of the pagan world that the record of their crimes was 
frequently made by the grave writer, as though he as relating 
virtuous actions. In some cases their moralists recommeded the 
practice of actions at which Christianity revolts ; and, in several in- 
stances, their legislators ranked murder and theft among the politi- 
cal virtues, and legalized incest and fornication. 

To this it may be objected, that some of the heathens were as 
wise and good as many who possess the light of reve!ation; and 
that those who in Christian countries, are the professea rejectors of 
religion, are ordinarily, as correct in their deportment, as those who 
believe and practice it. 

To the first part of the objection we reply :—That the revelation 
of the moral law, carries with it no irresistible necessity of obedi- 
ence thereto; therefore, a man may hear and understand the pro- 
mulged morality of the Gospel, and still remain a violator of its 
sacred precepts. And a heathen, inhabiting even the remotest re- 
gion of pagan darkness, may nevertheless walk in the light of the 
divergent rays which emanate from that only source of true light— 
even Him who is the sun of the moral world. 

To the second part of the objection, we answer: the obliquity 
of human nature is such, that as a man at noon-day, may turn his 
back to the sun, and deny its existence; yetstill enjoy its light and 
heat; so a man in a Christian land may deny the divine origin of 
the Scriptures, and be a very pagan at heart, while he imitates the 
decent moralities of the Christian, and points to his own character 
as a specimen of natural morality. 

Thus, the morality taught by nature, being so exceedingly equivo- 
cal, the necessity for an explicit, uniform, and authoritative stand- 
ard of human duty is abundantly manifest. 

I]. But the light of nature conveys still less information concern- 
ing subjects of the highest importance to man’s present well-being, 
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and of the most engrossing interest in reference to his anticipations 
of the future. 

These subjects are, Ist. ‘‘The way in which God desires to be 
worshipped. We are all conscious of a vague feeling of veneration 
for the Supreme Being ; this is one of the original endowments of 
our nature. But where are we taught ‘They who worship the Fa- 
ther,” must do so ‘‘in spirit and in truth.’’ Where are we taught 
that “the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit and a contrite heart ?’’ 
Though it be true that this mode of worship commends itself to 
every enlightened conscience as being conformably to right reason ; 
yet it is not therefore, originally discoverable in nature; but being 
published by immediate revelation, its propriety is at once perceived. 

2nd. “A future state of eternal rewards and punishments. Of 
this doctrine nature teaches but little ; man’s immortality being but 
faintly shadowed forth in the analogy presented by the successive 
existence of some inferior animals. The immortality of the soul 
is, however, generally admitted by the heathen world. But many 
eminent pagan philosophers have expressed themselves so equivo- 
cally on the subject, that their doubts are manifest; this certainly 
would not have been the case, had there been in nature, that degree 
of evidence sufficient to originate the idea of the soul’s immortality. 
Those among them who hold the opinion, have undoubtedly re- 
ceived it traditionally, from an original direct revelation; hence 
without such a revelation, our moral code could present no motives 
to virtue, drawn from man’s accountability in a future state. What 
consequences, then, might we not expect would ensue in the ab- 
sence of this doctrine, seeing the wickedness that prevails, even 
when it is fully taught and professedly believed. 

ord. ‘The hope of pardon to those who have violated God’s 
law. Some consciousness of offence is felt by every man; and 
though he may be ignorant of the precise penalty attached to trans- 
gression, yet he has no reason to believe that he is under a govern- 
ment that will allow him to sin withimpunity. He cannot but per- 
ceive that the Almighty permits the existence of much evil in the 
world, and inflicts upon the human race a variety of ills; all of 
which must be allowed to be the punitive acts of his administration 
in recompensing the violation of his laws. ‘To remove the awful 
mystery which hangs over such an administration, the wiser Theists 
of former times were ready to suppose another state of being to 
which the present has reference, and in which the greatest good 
would accrue to man, in consequence of having suffered evil in the 
present state.” But this is a mere supposition, unsanctioned alike 
by nature and revelation. And there are many persons now in the 
world, who in proportion to the evidences of a future state, feel 
disposed to believe that it will be a felicitous one. But those who 
are conscious of continual transgression, and admit a retributive 
government in this world, cannot for a moment reasonably suppose 
that the case will be altered in a future state. For if the justice of 
God require Him to punish sin here, it will require him to punish 
it hereafter, also; because He is immutable, and therefore, chan- 
ges not. And as it is not supposed that death destroys per- 
sonal identity, it must be believed that the character and con- 
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dition of every individual remains for ever, the same that it 
is at the time of dying—there being not the slightest intimation 
from any source, that a change in moral character will be effected 
at any future period. 

If then we are offenders against a Being so mysteriously severe 
as the natural government of the world, shows God to be, it is of 
the highest importance to us, his sinning creatures, to discover 
upon what terms we may obtain his forgiveness, if He possess a dis- 
position to pardon us at all. If He be not disposed to forgive us, 
we have the greatest cause for alarm: if He be so disposed, it is as 
probable, from the nature of the case, that this disposition is in 
some way indicated to us, as that he exercises over us a legal gov- 
ernment. But if we are left to the light of nature alone, we have 
no certain intimation that God is ofa placable disposition ; much 
less, upon what terms his mercy may be made available to us. 

From this insufficiency of the light of nature to meet the religious 
wants of man, we deduce the necessity for a special revelation 
of religion—a religion adapted to the wants and circumstances of 
man as a@ sinner, alienated from God and liable to perish. The re- 
ligious capacities being inherent in man, are as essential to human 
nature as the animal propensities. And like those inferior sen- 
timents, are not only by creation ignorant of the legitimate ob- 
jects of their functions; but also, partaking the universal depravity 
of our fallen estate, would inevitably lead us to idolatry, demon- 
ism, or cheerless infidelity , unless restrained by the Holy Spirit of 
God, and instructed by him who is “‘the way, the truth, and the life.” 

A supernatural revelation of religion is, therefore, essential to 
the present and eternal happiness of man; and in proportion to 
the importance of such a revelation, is the probability that it has 
been made. . 

Revelation, then, being probable, is not to be positively denied, but 
by him who has lived from the creation of the first man, in the pos- 
session of a mundane ubiquity. If a moment of time elapsed be- 
tween the commencement of Adam’s existence and that of his own, 
in that moment a revelation might have been given. If the small- 
est island far off in the mighty deep was at any time unoccupied by 
his presence, which at the same time filled all the rest of the world ; 
on that island might have been delivered the message from the 
skies. And thus, while we have not yet proved that a revelation 
has been made;; still in opposition to the probability of the case, it 
is not in the power of man to show that a revelation has not been 

iven. 

But whilst we deny the existence of Natural Religion as a speci- 
fic science, and speak of the insufficiency of the light of nature ; 
we mean that no religious truth is discoverable by it; but that its 
rays are too feeble to guide man safely on his way through this land 
of his pilgrimage, and to direct him unerringly to the portals of im- 
mortal bliss. 

In nature, nevertheless, ‘' The invisible things of God may be 
clearly seen, even his eternal Power and Godhead;” and not only so, 
but many of those truths of revelation which nature does not origt- 
nally — are impressively confirmed by striking analogies exist- 
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ing in the works ofcreation. Previous to revelation, nature, on many 
subjects of vital importance, is either silent, or mysteriously vocal. 
So soon as the truth is promulged in the authoritative voice of the 
Angel of the Covenant, a thousand echoes spring from the dark 
caverns of the earth to its varied surface, and there propelled by 
the mingling voices of animation, the harmonious and universal 
‘Amen!’ is urged onward and upward, till it sweeps along the 
golden battlements of heaven, and resounds through the pearly 
arches of Paradise. : 
Moreover, in the course of providence, God hath not left him- 
self without a witness, in that he giveth to all life and breath, and 
sendeth us rain and fruitful seasons, and giveth us all things richly 
to enjoy. So that while we maintain that ‘The light of nature 
doth not manifest that knowledge of God which is essential to sal- 


vation ;”’ yet it is amply sufficient ‘‘ to stop every mouth, and render 
the whole world guilty before God.” 





{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE PAPAL CONTROVERSY. 


No. IV. 


Notice of Chillingworth concluded— Ward's Errata of the English 


Bible. 


Ir is the common subterfuge of modern Papists when pressed 
closely by quotations from their accredited books, that the obnoxious 
sentiment is merely the private opinion of the writer, not a doctrine 
taught by the church, but surely they have no right to avail them- 
selves of this distinction, who publish, recommend and circulate 
the works from which we draw our arguments against them. Thus 
when their priests having caused a new edition of the Duke of 
Brunswick’s 50 reasons for Popery, to be printed, and when their 
zealous members lend it to Protestants, and urge its careful peru- 
sal as being sufficient to convince any candid person, I may pro- 
perly turn to the close of it and show to the amusement of the Pro- 
testant and the confusion of the Romanists, that the chief thing 
that influenced the silly duke to renounce our faith, was that the 
priests were willing to take his damnation off his shoulders and 
bear it themselves, if in the judgment he should be condemned for 
having submitted himself to the Pope. In vain will he plead, that 
was only the Duke’s private opinion;—his Romish teachers con- 
firmed him in that belief, either believing it themselves or deluding 
him with what they knew to be a lie,—no Romish prelate has ever 
prohibited the reading of it, it has never been put in the Index of 
Expurgations—no note or comment hints that it is erroneous, un- 
scriptural or absurd conceit,—but the book is published, with this 
as the concluding reason, and evidently in the hope that others 
will venture their souls, on the presumptuous promise of a cheating 
juggler. 
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When the work of Chillingworth’s opponent is openéd, and its 
inconsistencies and nonsense and impudence set forth, we shall 
be told,—“‘ all this is nothing to the priest, it is only the opinion of 
the man, not the teaching of the church.”—But if a bishop com- 
mission a man to teach, and publicly own him as a teacher, and he 
with other bishops, no one opposing, recommend that man’s wri- 
tings, and those writings envenomed with calumny, silly in many 
respects, and unscriptural in others,—do those writings remain the 
private opinion of the author merely ?—or do they come to us as the 
teachings of the church, delivered with authority by the bishops ? 
And when clergy and laity concur for a century in treasuring those 
writings, and never in any public way caution the public against 
them or any part of them, do they become a part of the testimony 
of that church? are they not propounded by that church, as truths 
from God and to be believed by all in that communion? 

Let us look at his account of Faith. 

‘ Almighty God, having ordained man to a supernatural end of 
beautitude by supernatural means, it was requisite that his understand- 
ing should be enabled to apprehend that end and means, by a superna- 
tural knowledge ; and because if such knowledge were, no more than 
probable, it could not be able sufficiently to overbear our will, and en- 
counter with human probabilities, being backed with the strength of 
flesh and blood, it was further necessary that this supernatural know- 
ledge should be most certain and infallible, and that faith should be- 
lieve nothing more certainly than that itself is a most certain belief, 
and so be able to beat down all gay probabilities of human opinion. 
And because the aforesaid means and end do far exceed the reach of 
natural wit, the certainty of faith could not always be joined with such 
evidence of reason, as is found in the principles and conclusions of 
natural sciences ; and it was expedient that our assent to divine truths, 
should not only be unknown or inevident by any human research, but 
that absolutely also it should be obscure in itself, and ordinarily 5¢ 
void even of supernatural evidence, that so we might have occasion to 
testify our obedience to God, by subjecting our understanding to his 
wisdom and words, 2 Cor. x. 5. 

Faith being then obscure, and yet most certain und infallible, it 
must rest upon some ground which may be able to give a certainty yet 
not release it from obscurity. Such a motive can be no other than the 
authority of Almighty God, revealing or speaking those truths which 
our faith believes, for it is manifest that God’s infallible testimony 
may transfuse certainty into our faith, and yet nut draw it out of un- 
certainty. He doth furnish our understandings with such inducements, 
motives and arguments as may sufficiently persuade any mind, not par- 
tial or passionate, that the objects which we believe, proceed from an 
authority so wise that it cannot be deceived, and so good that it can- 
not deceive. These evident arguments of credibility are in great 
abundance found in the visible church of Christ, perpetually existing 
on earth. By manifest and incorrupt tradition, by miracles, by sanc- 
tity, unity and universality, the true church is known, and by evidence 
of sense we know that the church proposes such and such docirines as 
divine truths. By which orderly deduction; our faith cometh to be en- 
dued with those qualities which we said were requisite thereto, certain- 
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ty, obscurity and prudence. Certainty proceeds from the infallible 
testi of , propounded to our understanding by such a mean 
as is infallible in itself, and to us is evidently known, and which can 
manifestly declare in what sense it ee ame them;—which means 
we have proved to be the only visible church of Christ. Obscurity, 
from the manner in which God speaks to mankind, wHI¢H ORDINARI- 
LY IS SUCH THAT IT DOTH NOT MANIFESTLY SHOW THE PERSON WHO 
SPEAKS, NOR THE TRUTH OF THE THING SPOKEN, Prudence is not 
wanting, because our faith is accompanied with so many arguments 
of credibility, that every well disposed person may and ought to judge, 
that the doctrines so confirmed deserve to be believed as proceeding 
from divine authority.” 

Such an account of faith as this, one might have looked for 
from a Mormonite or a follower of Jemima Wilkinson or the pro- 
phet Matthias, but that it should be found in the authentic works 
of an educated Jesuit, and that it should have the sanction of his 
ecclesiastical superiors, is remarkable. His own mind must have 
been strangely confused, or he must have sought to perplex the 
subject. The remark concerning the ordinary method in which 
God speaks to us, is so silly and at the same time so impious, as to 
leave the reader in uncertainty whether he who could utter such a 
thought were insane or an abandoned scoffer. 

His charge of heresy against Luther and other Protestants, is 
supported by no other proof than that Luther denied that the church 
was universal, and said that it was limited to one place. A small 
proof in support of so sweeping a charge! His charge of schism 
is ably and abundantly refuted by Chillingworth, who shows from 
the scripture, from the writings and the practice of the fathers, and 
from reason, that it is reasonable, right, and most obviously our im- 
perative duty to separate from the communion of the church, when 
the term of communion is the denying of the truth, and the viola- 
tion of our conscience. His final argument is that we sin against 
the great law of \uve, while we remain disconnected with the Rom- 
ish church; we are required to love our souls and to seek our sal- 
vation, and if we believe that one belonging to the Romish church 
may be saved, and that one belonging to a Protestant body may be 
lost, we ought to take the safe side, and out of love to ourselves 
embrace Popery. But the argument cannot stand, if we take away 
the 1F he has cunningly put in. We do not believe that the mere 
fact of union with papists or protestants, can avail for our justifica- 
tion with God,—nor that our belonging to one or the other, 
is sO necessary that unless we be, we cannot be saved,—and 
therefore since ‘‘he that believeth shall be saved,’’ love to our 
own souls demanded that we put our trust in Christ and give 
all diligence to make our calling and election sure. Through 
all the windings of his sophisms, Chillingworth patiently followed: 
his false quotations are exposed, his inconclusive reasonings taken 
to pieces, and all is done with the patience, skill and ease,of one who 
is master of the subject, and who desires to leave behind no occa- 
sion for mistake. 

The work of Ward resembles the preceding one in its bad En- 
gliwh, its sophistry, and its unblushing avowal of things for true, 
which no Romanist now weuld dare to stand to. Ward’s object 
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was to show that the common version of the Bible, made in king 
James’s time, was full of heresy and mistranslations, and‘wholly un- 
worthy of respect. He, therefore, places in parallel columns the 
original Greek, the Vulgate, and the various early English versions, 
and the Doway Bible—and then follows with a short comment. 
He brings forward only a few instances,—the chief of which we 
shall notice, that the emptiness and futility of his objections may 
be seen, and that it may be understood whst are the strong objec- 
tions of Papists against our Bible, and also that the superiority of 
it to the Doway Bible might appear. ' 

Before doing this, it may be well to contrast the definition of 
heresy given by him, with that of the author against whom Chilling- 
worth wrote. The latter says, ‘‘Heresy isa voluntary error against 
that which God hath revealed and the church proposed for such ; 
neither- doth it import whether the error concern points in them- 
selves great or small, fundamental or not fundamental, for more 
being required to an act of virtue than an act of vice. If any 
truth though ever so small, must be believed by faith, as soon as we 
know it to be testified by divine revelation,—much more will it be 
a formal heresy to deny any, the least point sufficiently propound- 
ed as a thing witnessed of God.’”? Ward, however, says, ‘I neither 
name nor judge those to be heretics who hold errors contradictory 
to the church, but such as pertinaciously persist in their errors. 
So proper and essential is pertinacity to the nature of heresy, that 
if a man should hold ever so many false opinions against the truth 
of the Christian faith, but not with obstinacy and pertinacity, he 
should err, but not be a heretic. St. Augustin asserts that if any 
do defend their opinions, though false and perverse, with no obsti- 
nate animosity but rather with all solicitude to know the truth, 
these men are not to be accounted for heretics, for they have not 
any election of their own that contradicts.” And again, in another 
place, against the Donatists, he says, ‘‘Let us suppose some man 
to hold that of Christ at this day which the heretic Photunis did, 
(that Christ was only man and not God,) and should think this to be 
the Catholic faith, I will not say he is a heretic, unless when the doc- 
trine of the church is made manifest to him, he will rather choose 
to hold that which he held before, than yield thereunto. Again he 
says, those who in the Christian church hold infectious and perverse 
doctrines, if, when they are corrected for it, they resist stubbornly 
and will not amend their heretical and deadly persuasions, but per- 
sist to defend the same, these men are made heretics.’’ 

‘‘Ward was aware that when he was shewing the Errata of the 
English Bible, he would be reminded that Pope Sixtus issued a Bull 
sanctioning an edition of the Vulgate; which edition was found 
so full of errors, that Pope Clement suppressed it and published 
another. To meet this objection, Ward suggests that the Bull of 
Sixtus was hypothetical, and to take effect only in case the edition 
were correct. His words are, ‘‘Whereas Pope Sixtus’s Bull en- 
joined his Bible (1585,) to be read in all churches without the least 
alteration, YET THIS INJUNCTION SUPPOSED THE INTERPRETERS AND 
PRINTERS TO HAVE EXACTLY DONE THEIR DUTY EVERY WAY. Such 

njunctions and commands, therefore, when new difficulties arise, 
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not thought of before, are not like definitions of faith, unalterable, but 
may and ought to be changed according to the legislator’s prudence. 
What I say here is indisputable, for how could Pope Sixtus after a 
sight of such faults as caused him to intend another impression, en- 
join no alteration when he desired one? So thatif he had lived he 
would have changed the breve (or Bull) as well as amended the im- 
pression.”’ 

Here is a fair specimen of the recklessness to be found in most 
popish controversialists, they are not scrupulous in their adherence 
to facts,—they coin their statements anew whenever a dilemma 
arises,—and that Pope Sixius may not be charged with doting and 
inexcusable presumption, in requiring an edition before he had seen 
it, to be universally used and without any alteration. They say, 
his bull was not intended to gointo effcct, except in case the edition 
were perfect. 

The charges which Ward makes in his book against the trans- 
lators of the English Bible are heresy—that they have wilfully mis- 
translated, that they have suppressed some things and added others, 
to establish their doctrines and discredit popery. What are his 
proofs? They are as follows: 

1. In the early translations, the word church was not used, but 
congregation—Matt. xvi. 18, xviii. 17; Eph v. 23, 32; Heb. xii. 
23,—This is cried out against as a great sin, although congregation 
is the literal rendering of the word in the Hebrew, the Greek and 
the Latin ; the church being the company of believers. 

2. This is against the holy sacrament of the mass, Jer. xi. 19. 
Let us destroy the tree with the fruit thereof. But the Doway Bible 
says, ‘‘Let us cast wood on his bread.” That is, saith St. Jerome, 
the cross upon the body of our Saviour, for it is he that said, I am the 
bread that descended from heaven.’’ Where the prophet, adds 
Mr. Ward, saying bread and meaning his body, alludes prophetical- 
ly to his body in the holy sacrament, made of bread and under the 
form of bread, and therefore, also called bread by the apostle. 1 
Cor. i. 10. So that both in the prophet and in the apostle, his 
bread and his body are allone. And lest we should think the bread 
only signifies his body, he says, ‘‘Let us put the cross upon his 
bread—that is, upon his very, natural, body that hung upon the 
cross.” How gratuitous all these assertions are, appears from his 
own admission. ‘‘/t is evident, says he, that the Hebrew verb is not 
now the same with that which the seventy enterpreters translated into 
Greek, and St. Jerome into Latin, but altered, as we MAY suUPPOSB, by 
the Jews to obscure this prophecy of their crucifixion of Christ.”” We 
may suppose he is in the wrong, as properly as we may suppose 
the Hebrew text to have been corrupted. 

3. Against the holy sacrament, because some of the early 
translations instead of ‘‘the wine I have mingled,” read ‘‘the wine I 
have drawn.” The passages in Prov. ix. 1, 5, being as he supposes, 
prophetical of the wine mingled with water in the sacramental cup, 
according to the Romish practice. 

4. Against the priesthood, because our Bible uses the word el- 
ders where the Doway says, the priests. Acts xv. 2; Tit. i. 5, 17, 
19; James v. 14. ‘‘And least it should appear that grace is given 
jn holy orders,” The English says, the gift by the layingon of the 
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hands of the Presbytery. The Doway version of 2 Tim. i. 6, is, 
For the which cause I admonish thee to resusciate the grace of God 
which is in thee, by the imposition of my hands. 

5. Against Episcopal Authority, he says, we have mistranslated 
1 Peter, ii. 13, which in their Popish version is—‘‘ Be subject, there- 

fore, to every human creature for God, whether it be to the king as ex- 
celling.” He thinks our translation puts the king above the bishops 
and the pope. 

6. Against the sacrament of Baptism, because in Acts xix, 3, we 
say, Unto what then were ye baptized? The Romanists say, In 
what.—Tit. iii, 5, we say the washing of regeneration,—they, the 
laver of regeneration,—understanding by it the baptismal font, and 
against the sacrament of penance, because we use repentance, when 
they say penance. 

7. Against our blessed lady,—-because they say, Luke i, 28, Hail 
full of grace—we, Hail thou that art highly favored, and because in 
Matt. i, 25, we say he called his name Jesus, and they insist it was 
Mary who named him. Gen. uni, 15, they make to be, ‘‘ She, (the 
Virgin Mary) shall bruise thy head in pieces, and thou shalt lie in 
wait for her heel,’’ and accuse us of mistranslation. 

8. We have sinned in not following the Romanists in their trans- 
lations of Heb. xi, 21, By faith Jacob dying blessed every one of 
the sons of Joseph, and adored the top of his rod. Ps. xcix, 5, Exalt 
the Lord our God, and adore ye the footstool of his feet. 

Such are the chief instances of mistranslation, according to this 
bitter accuser; surely if it be vile, to differ from such translations as 
those he sets forth as true, it were well to be viler still. Think of 
dying Jacob, ‘ adoring the top of his rod”’ and the Virgin Mary 
bruising the head of the serpent !— 

The errata of the Doway bible and the Romish testament are 
countless, and its absurdities are scarcely fewer. We do not won- 
der that those papists who have seen no other translation than their 
own, are assured beyond all doubt, that the general diffusion of the 
scriptures can do no good. To give a poor family the popish bi- 
ble, would be to give them a book almost unintelligible, from its 
awkward Latin expressions, and its surprising inversions,—to read 
a portion to a sick and dying creature, would be as instructive as 
to mumble prayers in an unknown tongue. Ward’s plan of show- 
ing the public of the errata of the English Bible, is a stroke of poli- 
cy, closely similar to that of the burgler who being detected, collars 
an innocent man and delivers him up to the magistrate as having 
been caught in the fact. The aim of his book was to prejudice 
men against the word of life in their native tongue, neither piety, 
magnanimity or honesty appear in his aim or in his work. 









BRITISH CIVILIZATION.—NO. III. 


TuE most comical of all Zanies, Mr. Henry Grattan, exhibited 
himself last week at the meeting of the ‘Irish National Associa- 
tion,’’ Or, as in compliment to Mr. Grattan we must now call it, 
the ‘* National Convention,” when he delivered himself as follows. 
We quote the F'reeman’s Journal :— 


‘* Mr. Grattan said he would read some resolutions which he had 
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prepared on the subject of the late meeting at Exeter Hall. They 
were as follow:—‘ That the disposition evinced by the Tories 
against all liberal measures, and in particular towards Ireland—the 
spirit of persecution displayed in the cases of Mr. O’Connell and 
Hardy, and of Lord Melbourne and Norton—the reiterated expres- 
sions of insult applied by Lord Lyndhurst to Ireland, together with 
the late shameful proceedings at Exeter Hall—the forged letter 
from the Pope, connected as it was clearly meant to be with the 
question of appropriation now under discussion in the tithe bill in 
the National Convention of the great body of the people of Ireland, 
have exhibited the Tory party in their true colours, as enemies of 
liberty and enemies of Ireland, and must open the eyes of every 
friend of Ireland to the dangers and evils which enevitably result 
from a Tory administration.—That we do oppose the return of that 
party to power by every means which the laws afford; and we call 
on the people of Ireland to join with us in our fixed determination 
not to submit to a Tory Government.—That the late proceedings 
at Exeter Hall, and the production of a forgery purporting to be a 
letter from his holiness Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, and the wick- 
ed use attempted to be made of it, call for the general condemna- 
tion of all classes of the people, and exemplary punishment of the 
persons implicated in so infamous a transaction.—That this artful 
attempt, at the present political crisis, to inflame the Protestants 
and Dissenters, against their Catholic brethren, by misrepresenting 
the Catholic faith, traducing its Pontiff, falsifying its tenets, and 
evincing a system of fraud, falsehood, and hypocrisy, demands not 
only our reprobation, but our strongest interposition.—That we re- 
commend legal proceedings to be instituted against the authors of 
those forgeries. ‘That the case of Lord George Gordon for a libel 
on the Queen of France—the case of John Vint, for a libel on the 
Emperor of Russia—the case of Bonaparte, First Consul of the 
French Republic, against Peltier—in all of which the defendants 
were found guilty, furnish precedents where foreign potentates 
have been enabled to prosecute in our courts of law for libels pub- 
lished against them.—That application be forthwith made to the 
Court of Rome upon this subject.—That we do subscribe for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of such communication; and in 
case of any proceedings by action at law, and of damages being 
awarded by a foreign jury against the calumniators of the Catholic 
religion and its supreme head, we entreat of his Holiness to distri- 
bute the amount of such damages (which we trust may be in some 
degree commensurate to the offence) in affording relief to the dis- 
tressed people in the West of Ireland, against whom those itinerant 
haranguers of Exeter Hall and their misled auditors are but too 
prone to rail and to revile, but whom they neither assist in their 
distress or relieve from their poverty.—That a subscription be forth- 
with opened for that purpose, and that our secretary do act as 
treasurer thereto.”—Mr. Grattan said, he would himself subscribe 
£50 towards a fund for carrying into effect the object of the above 
resolutions.—(Loud cheers.) 

We beg to say, that whatever is incomprehensible, or obscure, 
in the foregoing, must be set down to Mr. Grattan’s own account. 
We have not altered a letter! The resolutions were carried by ac- 
clammation.—( Standard.) 


British Civilization. [July, 
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